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STRENGTH greater than SAFETY for children be- 





that of heavier metals is cause the lighter weight but 
possible because bodies of massive bus body of Alcoa 
Alcoa Aluminumcean be built Aluminum stops shorter, 
of massive structural mem- with the same braking 
bers, extra thick paneling power. Lighter body weight 
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WITH the exception of the last two 
years, Clarence E. Hinchey’s entire ex- 
perience in education has been in 
Michigan. At present he is principal 
of Nott Terrace High School at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. He began as a science 
teacher at Berkley, Mich., and after five 
- years became high school principal at 
C. E. Hinchey St. Johns, where he remained for five 
years. He was a research assistant at the University of 
Michigan for one year, and then high school principal at 
Alpena and at East Lansing. He has the A.B., A.M. and 
Ed.D. degrees from the University of Michigan and has 
served on school surveys at Farmington and at Port Huron 
in that state. His interests include golf, dancing, reading 
books on psychology, and doing research on local school 





problems. 


ROBIN WILBUR McCOY, whose article on page 28 de- 
scribes a working democracy in a private school, is head- 
master of Thomas Jefferson School in St. Louis. He has 
an A.B. in mathematics from Harvard, the same degree 
in history from Corpus Christi College, and an A.M. in the 
classics from Harvard. He has been a teacher since 1938, 
first at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., and after that 
successively at Oklahoma A. and M., Milwaukee Country 
Day School, Phillips Exeter Academy, and Milton Academy. 


OWEN B. KIERNAN was born and 
educated at Randolph, Mass. He ob- 
tained his B.S. degree from State Teach- 
ers College at Bridgewater, his Ed.M. 
from Boston University. He began his 
administrative career in 1935 as ele- 
mentary school principal at Sandwich, 
Mass., at the age of 21; became prin- 
cipal of the junior-senior high school 
at 24, and superintendent of the schools of Wayland, Sud- 
bury and Sherborn, his present position, at 30. At the time 
of assuming each post he was the youngest administrator in 
each field in the state. He has held executive positions in 
teachers’, principals’ and superintendents’ organizations and 
has served on the committee for the evaluation of second- 
ary education in Massachusetts. He has played and coached 
all varsity sports in high school and college. His interests 
include music, travel, educational law and_ intercultural 
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education. 


JOHN E. RIDDER is a veteran of World Wars I and II. 
Between the two wars, he obtained his B.S. degree from 
Gettysburg College and his M.A. from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, N.Y., after which he engaged in educa- 
tional work in New York State for seventeen years. He 
was a principal successively at Rensselaer Falls, at Brush- 
ton, and at Fultonville. Since 1935, with the exception of 
the four years he spent in the army, he has been supervising 
principal of the high school at Fort Plain, N.Y. 


ROBERT F. MENKE is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Arizona State 
College at Tempe. A native of Wis- 
consin, he obtained his B.S. from Osh- 
kosh Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and his M.A. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. His school work has taken 
him to the high school at Wausaukee, 
Wis.; St. John’s Military Academy at Robert F. Menke 
Delafield, Wis.; to Northwestern University, where he was 
resident counselor and assistant in the School of Education. 
He went to Tempe in 1947. Photography, hunting and 
fishing are his hobbies. 





KERMIT A. COOK, who began his 
education in a one-room rural school in 
West Virginia, is now associate pro- 
fessor of education at the state univer- 
sity. He obtained his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees at this same institution and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Minne- 
sota. After teaching in elementary 
schools and in the Sistersville High 
School for eight years, he became principal of the Oceana 
High School at Oceana, W. Va., then a teacher at Morgan- 
town High School, taught for eight years in the West 
Virginia University Demonstration High School, about 
which he writes on page 26, and assumed his present 
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position in 1944. 


NAIDENE GOY is instructor in English and publicity di- 
rector of the Hinsdale Township High School at Hinsdale, 
Ill. She has a B.A. from Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo., and 
an M.A. from Drake University. After a year as an ele- 
mentary school teacher at Silver City, lowa, she taught high 
school English and journalism, first at Coburg, and then at 
Larchwood, both in Iowa, and journalism at West Des 
Moines. She has traveled widely in Canada and in the 
United States, concentrating on the environs of American 
authors and poets. Her other hobbies are writing, stamp 
collecting, photography and reading. 


THE pictures of 
William E Shee- 
han and Charles 
B. Park were er- 
roneously identi- 
fied in the June 
issue. Mr. Shee- 
han (picture at 

W. E. Sheehan left) was the au- 
thor of the article “Parents Build a Playground. He is 
superintendent of Deerfield Grammar School, Deerfield, IIl. 
Charles B. Park (photograph at right) began duties July 1 
as the new superintendent of schools at Bay City, Mich. 
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Audio-visual sensation of the year... 


the Revere/O yn 


“THEATRE-TONE”’ SOUND PROJECTOR 





FLAWLESS VOLUME 
AND BRILLIANCE 


Perfect sound control in class room, 
conference room, auditorium or exhibif 
hall...Spacious speaker chamber acts 
as sounding board, assuring rich, res- 
onant tone...750-watt brilliancy. 
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EASY TO OPERATE ON 
AC OR DC CURRENT! 


Simply lift speaker case off projector and 
place near screen... Threading is quickly 
done at only four handy points. Re-wind- 
ing is automatic at touch of lever...Quick 
adjustment from 400 to 1600 foot reels. 


LOT 50 


School, church and industry all acclaim the 
remarkable new Revere Sound Projector as 
the projector they have been waiting for! 
Not even the highest priced projectors have 
all the features the Revere offers at the 
amazingly low price of $287.50. 

Here is a light-weight single unit as easy to 
carry as a suitcase ... Here is a 16mm sound 
and silent projector that operates anywhere 
—on AC or DC current... Here is a projec- 
tor so easy to set up and operate that even 
a youngster can “run” it! 


Many Outstanding Features 


Other features of the Revere “16” include: 
Sound and silent projection ... Simple 4- 
point threading . .. Automatic, power-driven 
rewind... 750-watt brilliancy... Perfect sound 
control for any size room... Finger tip, 
illuminated control panel... Microphone 
and phonograph pick-up... Fast 2-inch F 1.6 
coated lens... 1600- foot reel capacity. 
Compare the new Revere Sound Projector 
— feature for feature —with any other 16mm 
sound projector—at any price. You'll agree 
that it’s the outstanding projector on the 
market! See your dealer or write for details. 
Revere Camera Company, Chicago 16, III. 





A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT UNIT! 


“Theatre-Tone” speaker “doubles” as 





carrying case for projector and acces- 
sories. Makes a single compact unit 
weighing only 33 pounds. Easy to carry 
++. easy to set up. 
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What Do the Old Grads Say? ... Music Program Popular... New 
Quarters Make Teachers Happy .. . Students Learn Retail Selling 





“WE'LL give the old grads a chance to 
have their say,’ decided the school 
authorities of Champaign, Ill., when 
they sat down recently to revamp their 
high school course of study. They sent 
a questionnaire to former high school 
students who are now found in all 
walks of life, asking them to tell what 
courses had been valuable to them and 
what had proved of little benefit. With 
these replies tabulated, the curriculum 
planners hope to plan a course of 
study that will be more acceptable to 
present day high school students and 
that will enable educators to do a 


better job of teaching. 





SEATTLE stores are welcoming the 
products of the retail training pro- 
gram which the city’s high schools are 
turning out. Customers, too, have high 
praise for the courteous young men 
and women who wait on them behind 
counters and take their cash. 

Classwork starts behind a facsimile 
counter in the schoolroom with teach- 
ers acting as Customers. Here students 
are taught the fundamentals of good 
speech, business aptitudes, customer 
relations, handling of cash and retail 
display technics. When this ground- 
work is completed, they then apply 
for jobs through the schools which 
cooperate with the Seattle chamber of 
commerce. They work in stores for 
as many hours as their schedules allow 
and are paid at the union scale, be- 
coming junior members of the clerks’ 
union. 

Although the course is designed 


simply to fit graduates for ordinary 
clerking, there is always the possi- 
bility that the students may go on to 
jobs as supervisors, managers or per- 
sonnel workers. 





MUSIC is an enriching experience in 
the public schools of Fort Worth, 
Tex., where W. A. Meacham is super- 
intendent. Here each spring the com- 
bined high school orchestras and 
choral groups, numbering 200  stu- 
dents and known as the Fort Worth 
High School Symphonic Group, pre- 
sent a program featuring works 
played by major symphonic groups. 

These performances are the climax 
of all public school music training for 
the year. Each fall elementary school 
music teachers receive copies of the 
program to be given in the spring, 
together with records of the selections 
and printed notes about them. This 
material is studied, with the students 
singing, playing and discussing the se- 
lections so that they are prepared to 
listen to the spring concert under- 
standingly. 

In the fourth and fifth grades, music 
pupils are introduced to symphonic 
instruments. Classes are held in the 
brass, woodwind and stringed instru- 
ments, the players of each learning to 
take part in ensembles. 

At the junior high school level, stu- 
dents are organized into orchestras for 


“the first time, and learn to play as 


part of a harmonic group. They begin 
work on their spring program in the 


fall. By the time a student has reached 
his senior year, he has had six years 
of training and is playing in his third 
symphonic concert. 

Brooks Morris, former conductor of 
the erstwhile Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, conducts the symphonic 
group. During the year he visits each 
high school periodically for rehearsals 
of the instrument sections. The com- 
bined orchestras rehearse once a week 
during the spring. 


WHAT modern, self-respecting teacher 
wants to go home after school to a 
room in an old-fashioned boarding- 
house? Not in this day and age. So 
reasoned the school authorities in Pine- 
hurst, N.C., when they saw some of 
their best teachers being lured away 
to other communities and realized 
they had to do something about it. 
Money isn’t everything, they said. 





Maybe, if we gave our teachers better 
places to live, they would be more 
satisfied and would stay. 

The old teacherage, formerly oper- 
ated on a bed and board basis, was 
taken in hand, enlarged and remodeled 
into an apartment house. Each apart- 
ment contains a living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, bath and small dressing room. 

Each apartment is today occupied 
by two teachers who together pay $45 
a month rent, which includes oil heat 
and water. The teachers like the new 
arrangement; they boast about it, in 
fact. And the school board is smiling 
smugly over the fact that it has found 
a way to attract and keep happy the 
kind of teaching brains it wants. 
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...at no extra cost for your painting! 


There’s proof aplenty that the scientific use of color 
in painting school interiors helps to inspire students 
and teachers, promotes safety, lifts morale. But all 
these extras are yours in unbelievably greater meas- 
ure when you employ Glidden Color Service— 
America’s first and finest. With beautifully illustrated, 
full-color prescriptions, developed from a study of 
your individual school and supplied by this service 
at no extra cost... you can use white and colors in 
Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH-DAY-LITE 
for the most profitable painting ever. For further 
facts on this more complete, individualized Color 
Service and on America’s largest-selling interior 
maintenance finish, return coupon below today. 














THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. EE-7 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Please send literature to indicate the practical 
i- and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 
painting program you will design especially 

for us. 
You may have your representative call and dem- 
| C7] onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH-DAY- 
| LITE in our premises without obligation on 


our part. 
NAME ......2% iid éivedzideacsnctinnieataedh 
+ 
a ee Tie a 
D+) MIs dinnunrtexeauodaas Oi osc couhian 
i Shy, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


National Honor Societies 

What are the principal arguments, 
pro and con, on national honor so- 
cieties for high schools?—O.W.L., 
Ohio. 

The main objective of the national 
honor society is the encouragement of 
superior scholarship and good citizen- 
ship on the part of secondary school 
students through public recognition of 
individuals who meet the standards 
adopted by the society. The principal 
argument against the society is that it 
is difficult to select the members fairly. 
As a result, some worthy students who 
fail of election may suffer great per- 
sonal embarrassment and even serious 
emotional maladjustment. Judging 
from the growth of the society in 
American secondary schools, it appears 
that students, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators consider the advantages of 
the society greater than the disadvan- 
tages— WILLIAM C. REAVIS, chairman, 
committee on appointments and field 
services, University of Chicago. 


Choosing a Vocational School 

Where can | get information to 
help me in advising students on the 
selection of a vocational school? — 
D.L., N.J. 

The U.S. Office of Education recently 
has made available a guide entitled, 
“What School or College?” It covers 
briefly the entire range of vocational 
education institutions—colleges, junior 
colleges, high schools, vocational 
schools, technical high schools, private 
trade schools, and correspondence 
schools. Send your request for the 
leaflet, Misc. 3276, to Information and 
Publications Service, U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C—A.H.R. 


Sex Education 

What is the responsibility of the 
school for sex education?—M.M., 
Mich. 

The school’s part is clearly defined. 
Instruction in the nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, elementary and junior high 
schools deals with the needs common 
to all people and learnings important 
to all. Therefore, it should make suit- 


able contributions to the child's under- 
standing of his own growth and devel- 
opment, human reproduction, health, 
social attitudes and behavior. 

Instruction in human relations be- 
comes an integral part of class and 
individual study. Teachers should 
pause frequently to help the child see 
the interrelatedness of what he is study- 
ing, and to discover whether the child’s 
questions, personal problems or family- 
centered needs are being met. 

Social hygiene education in high 
schools, colleges and adult study groups 
also should be adapted to the needs 
and the social level of the students. 
High schools that analyze their stu- 
dents’ needs are emphasizing personal 
guidance and giving courses in social 
and family relations from the ninth 
through the twelfth grades. 

We have not helped people to grow 
up emotionally as we should. The 
many casualties in personal and family 
life existing today, and the desire of 
most parents to give their children a 
good start in life make it necessary 
that a child be helped to understand 
people and society as he himself ma- 
tures physically and mentally. 

At every age a child should have 
the truth about human families and 
reproduction. Education begins at 
birth, and from his parents, his first 
teachers, a child learns attitudes toward 
human beings and facts about life. His 
parents are in the best position to de- 
velop his attitudes, ideals and knowl- 
edge about sex as a wholesome, natural 
part of day-by-day life. If his curiosity 
about sex is satisfied, it takes its proper 
relation to other aspects of living. 

The child and adolescent boy and 
girl meet an increasing number of 
questions and problems with sex mean- 
ing as they move beyond the home 
into the larger world. The school, 
church and youth groups, such as 
scouts, campfire girls and others, should 
supplement what the child learns at 
home. Religious educators in churches 
of most denominations are increasing- 
ly concerned about developing in the 
church an adequate program of family 
life education for children, young 
adults and married couples. 


It would seem that concerted action 
by parents and educators might be in- 
creased to help each young person face 
his present and future life with greater 
courage, happiness and feelings of se- 
curity founded on scientific facts and 
acceptance of responsibility for his 
own behavior—EUGENE B. ELLIOTT, 
president, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 


Selecting a Superintendent 

Whai ethics should the board of 
education adhere to in investigating 
candidates for the superintendency? 
What information should the appli- 
cant supply the board?—R.A.N., 
Minn. 

A board of education should not ap- 
proach the selection of a superintend- 
ent with the feeling that it is going to 
grab off a popular administrator from 
another school district by undercover 
methods. If a superintendent in an- 
other city merits consideration, most 
boards of education feel complimented 
that their man is being considered for 
advancement. It is a healthy condition 
for both the superintendent and his 
board of education to have others con- 
sider his desirability, whether he leaves 
or remains. 

The most desirable procedure for a 
board of education is to prepare a com- 
posite statement of the executive type 
that best fits the needs of the situation, 
the age range, experience, mininium 
training, personal characteristics and 
so on, and submit this to the proper 
officials of colleges specializing in train- 
ing school administrators, asking them 
for recommendations. Such specifica- 
tions made available to those who will 
apply direct will limit the field to de- 
sirable applicants. All applications 
and credentials should be carefully 
checked and verified. 

The board of education should then 
arrive at a limited field of candidates. 
These persons should be called before 
the board for a personal interview, or 
even a second interview, and be rated 
as to desirability. The top candidates 
should be investigated in their present 
positions which also means direct con- 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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School leaders are looking to the new daylight design 
to give children a better “workshop” during their im- 
portant formative years. Large glass areas spread day- 
light evenly over the classroom. Vision is easier. 
Children learn faster. 

Window walls are practical in all climates... with 
Thermopane*, the insulating windowpane, now avail- 
able for quick delivery. It reduces downdrafts at win- 
dows, making it possible for children to sit near them 
without discomfort. Thermopane minimizes condensa- 
tion on glass. This permits higher humidities which 
make lower temperatures more comfortable... thus 
saving fuel. Thermopane even deadens distracting out- 





There’s plenty of light for easy vision outdoors, evenona 
dull day. Greenwood School, Waukegan, IIl., brings it 
indoors, through continuous run of windows glazed with 
Thermopane to increase classroom comfort. Roof over- 
hang shields room from sun’s direct rays. Architects: 
Ganster and Henninghausen, Waukegan. 


side noise. 

Before you build, or expand your present building, 
ask your architect about Thermopane. It’s made of 
two or more panes of glass, separated by dehydrated 
air and factory-fabricated into a unit with L-O-F’s 
Bondermetic Seal* which keeps dirt and moisture from 
entering the air space. 

Thermopane units are available in over 60 standard 
sizes, as well as special sizes...may be installed in 
fixed or opening metal and wood sash. For more infor- 
mation, write for our Thermopane book. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, 3478 Nicholas Building, 
mn ‘ . 7 
Toledo 3, Ohio. * 

® 





ONLY LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD %, 


M.AKES The hermopane 
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Samuet E. Freminc____ Seattle Publie Schools 
A. CuinE Frora________. Columbia Public Schools 
Jonn Guy Fowixes.._._.University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. GANDERS_____- Syracuse University 
LowEL P. Goopricti.Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuaries E. Greene University of Denver 
Carvin GriepER.._________University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarn.____..T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 
L. C. Havserstapt__Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L, HaMon.._._.__. U.S. Office of Education 
Dave D, aK Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hicoins._._...Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwatt_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
T. C. Hory Ohio State University 
Herotp C. Hunr._____..Chicago Publie Schools 


Morpecat W. JoHNson_ Howard University 
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RURAL 
Jutian E. BurrerwortH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Cornell Universtty 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Raymonp V. Lone 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virginia 
University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McC.iure 
CLypvE R. MILLER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
New York City 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMonson University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Arno.p E, Joyar Fresno State College 
H. M. Katiren...New School for Social Research 
VierLinc Kersey_._Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
Georce C. Kyte University of California 
Cuarves H. Lake Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConnELiL re A 
F. Dean McC tusky University of California 
Pau J. MIsNER Glencoe Public Schools 
F. J. Morrirr_____New York State Department 
Epwin F, NELson Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OsERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn__. University of North Dakota 
Paut C. PAacKER Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. REEDER University of Illinois 
Pau, A. REHMUS._- Portland Public Schools 
W. C. ReussEr University of Wyoming 
G. E. RoupEsusH Columbus Public Schools 
Grorce I. SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scorr.. Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E, R. SIFERT Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SpaLpiInc : University of Illinots 
Vinci. StinEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
V. T. THaver Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. THEISEN Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuartes H. Tuompson_._.__Howard University 
Epmunp H. THoRNE West Hartford Schools 
Vinat H. Tissetrs Am. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TrittincHaM_Los Angeles County Schools 
Junius E. Warren. University City Public Schools 
Se ho. Dallas Public Schools 
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tact with the candidates’ board mem- 
bers and a frank statement as to the 
why of the investigation. An applicant 
should supply personal data such as 
age, training, marital status and so on. 

A summary of his accomplishments 
in the field of administration, a state- 
ment of his educational philosophy, his 
record of community service and public 
relations should also be furnished. He 
should study the prospective position 
so that he can intelligently outline 
what he would do in general if elected 
to the position. The manner in which 


_ he organizes his qualifications for the 


position is one of the best indexes of 
his qualifications for the position.— 
CHESTER F. MILLER, swperintendent of 
schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


Successful Faculty Meetings 

Can you recommend a procedure 
for organizing faculty meetings?— 
H.F.T., Ore. 

1. Ordinarily, hold meetings at reg- 
ular intervals. 

2. But, have a definite reason for 
holding them and a definite program 
or topic for each. 

3. Keep meetings short and to the 
point. They are usually held at the 
close of school, when there has been a 
regular day’s work already. 

4. Encourage teacher participation, 
insofar as possible. Don’t do all the 
talking yourself. 

5. Try to strike a golden mean be- 
tween easy informality and stiff pro- 
cedure. 

6. Plan a minimum of routine ad- 
ministrative announcements or notices 
that can be handled as easily or better 
by bulletins which a teacher can read 
and keep for reference. 

7. Don’t spend most of the meeting 
time in fault-finding criticism of teach- 
ers’ work or methods. Praise whenever 
you can. 

8. Delegating matters to teacher com- 
mittees makes for interest and support 
and a feeling among teachers that they 
are actually participating. Don’t be a 
one-man show. 

9. Endeavor to make the meetings 
sufficiently constructive so that teach- 
ers will be willing to attend, rather 
then look on them as a boresome duty, 
mecessary to the job—JAMEs N. 
EMERY, principal, James C. Potter 
School, Pawtucket, R.L. 

For a description of these proced- 
ures, refer to Mr. Emery’s article, 
“Teachers Meetings Can Be_ En- 
joyed,” in The NATION’s SCHOOLS for 
November 1947, pages 30-31.—A.H.R. 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or hand-driven. 


a 

*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
venience of semi-auto- 
matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, guiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated. 


ah 

Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality s 


at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 
products. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
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Roto-grip feed 


Universal stencil clamp 
Calibrated basic scales 
Vertical copy adjustment 
Lateral copy adjustment 
Copy leveler control 
Paper positioning control 
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the oldest name in mimeographing announces 


¢ 400 line 


3s. styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
-.- named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 

For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 
achieves these advantages: 





a 
*Model 420: The lew- 


est priced mimeograph 
with exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation, 


~p overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 
length runs 


) faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 
~—"? quick copy positioning 
~—<§ split-second loading to accurate feeding position 


wm precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 
papers and cards 





The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 
for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 
Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office... listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


A.B.DICK  snocrarn 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A, B. Dick Company 


“the oldest 



































- Where calculating 


MOR 
ARE Th 


Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a// calculators to 


find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 


It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 


lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPAN 


THERE’S® 


WHEREVER 


BUSINESS, 


is a business in itself . : 


E BURROUGHS peer Me 
ANY OTHER KIND. 





ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 
Workman Service’s preference for Burroughs 
Calculators is repeated in thousands of corpo- 
rations and businesses of all sizes throughout 
the country. As a consequence, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are equipped 
to fill an important need of today’s business. 
You provide your students with a valuable 
employment asset when you help them to 
become familiar with the operation and 
advantages of the Burroughs Calculator. 


’, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FASTER TO OPERATE 


THERE’S BURROUGHS 
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NORTON 


Adds one more to a long list of “FIRSTS” 


- Door 


Closer 


EK door closer to use 


the rack and pinion 


i to use 2 speeds of 


regulation on one regu- 
lating screw 


yf to use oil as a check- 


ing fluid 


Be use all-steel in- 


terior parts 


iE to use synthetic rub- 


ber packing 






FIRST NAME IN DOOR CLOSERS | to have fusiblé 


link arm approved by Nat’! 





Board of Fire Underwriters 


lat Meets Federal Specifications 
sa es @ ws 8 ees ss #@ #8 #8 @ AND NOW WITH F.F.-H-121a 


A PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM SHELL 


The new Norton, with light-weight, streamlined, permanent mold 
aluminum cast shell, is designed to be the most efficient, most de- 
pendable and long-lasting door closer of which modern engineering 
skill is capable. These new units have been subjected to tests equiva- 
lent to 20 years of normal use and show no sign of impaired effi- 
ciency. We are proud to present the new Norton, the very finest door 
closer ever to bear the Norton name. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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IT’S THE COMBINATION 


The fine quality of Von Duprin Panic Exit Devices is the logical result of applying the 
right tools, men, experience and skill to their making. 

From this combination of tools and men and know-how comes the precision of Von Duprin 
parts, their rugged character, the silky smoothness of their action, their astonishing length 
of life. And these ‘same factors are responsible for the assurance which Von Duprins bring 








—assurance of safe, quick exit . . . always! 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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1 A professional quality projector 
at a price schools can afford. 2 Simple to use—a school child can 
operate it. 3 Theatre-quality tone and image. 4 Single case light- 
weight, easily portable. 5 Large, assembly-hall capacity . . . The only 
8” p.m. speaker and 5-watt amplifier at this price. Lamp size up 


to 1,000 watts. 2,000 ft. film capacity. Underwriters’ Laboratory 


ETN 


Mi. 


approved. 6 Meets all school needs . . . Silent or sound. 


i AC or DC without convertors. Booster amplifier 


aaah 


available for extra-large gatherings. 

P.A. micronhone, record turntable can 
be plugged in simultaneously. 

7 Low maintenance precision-engineered 


for heavy duty school use. 





; Unique features to 


W Ff 79950 


— NS-7 
NATCO, INC. 505 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


increase film life. 








wo R LD’ FINEST ~ 
16mm sales ‘ Gentlemens Please send me information and descriptive 
ge : : literature withaytcharge or obligation. 
sound film projector | a 
- — peo NAME 
ae 2 
as CITY. STATE 
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International 
School Buses 
help make possible 
improved education 
for rural youngsters 


INTERNATIONAL-METRO COACH—ouxiliary 
bus for limited passenger transport. 


The little red school house is a thing 
of the past in many progressive rural 
areas. 

In its place is the modern Consoli- 
dated School—rival of the cities’ best. 

School buses help make the Consol- 
idated School possible. Each school 
day some 85,000 buses take approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 American children 
safely to and from school. 

The safety record is inspiring. One 
fleet of 12 buses has set a 12-year record 
of 72,000,000 passenger miles traveled 
without injury to a single student. 

Those buses are Internationals— 


typical of the safety, dependability and 





St...cnd on time 


LO weodisl ClluCUMtO4 


economy of International School Buses 
everywhere. 

For every school bus route there is an 
International of the right type, size and 
power—backed by years of demonstra- 
ted performance, and one of the great- 
est names in American industry. 

Yes, the Consolidated School is in- 
spiring evidence of American progress. 
And step-by-step with this progress go 
International School Buses—transport 
that helps make Consolidated Schools 
possible. 

Motor Truck Division | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Tune in James Melton on “‘Harvest of Stars'’ CBS Wednesdays 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL BUSES 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


The Miller Case 
FTER twenty years as a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Associate Pro- 
fessor Clyde R. Miller was notified in April that his teach- 
ing contract would be canceled as of June 30, 1948. No 
valid reasons were given; no charges of incompetence or 
neglect of duty were brought; no opportunity was given 
Professor Miller for a hearing to protest the action taken. 

In announcing the action of the board of trustees, Asso- 
ciate Dean Hollis L. Caswell stated: “Dr. Miller has not 
been active at the college since 1943. At the March 24, 
1948, meeting of the college’s board of trustees it was 
determined to terminate his appointment as of June 30, 
1948. The action represented simply a normal course of 
events since the area of his work was dropped in 1943.” 
Personal request to Dean William F. Russell for specific 
reasons for this action has failed to elicit any reply. 

During dis twenty years at Teachers College, Professor 
Miller, former Cleveland and Columbus newspaperman 
and director of public relations of the Cleveland public 
schools, has acted as head of placement, director of college 
publicity, and personal publicity man for Dean William F. 
Russell as well as teacher of educational scciology. He 
originated the popular courses at Teachers College in propa- 
ganda and public opinion which gave him a nationwide 
reputation as an authority on public opinion, propaganda, 
and intercultural relations. He was always closely associated 
with the liberal faculty group, including Professors Counts, 
Childs, Kilpatrick, Newlon, Rugg and Watson. 

His professional contributions in and close relation to 
Teachers College include the following. He was one of 
the founders of the Institute of Propaganda in 1937 and 
served as its secretary and as editor of “Propaganda Analy- 
sis” until its demise in 1941. This nationally circulated 
journal attempted to analyze the major types of clerical, 
economic, political, sectarian and social propagandas for 
laymen as well as for teachers and administrators. Begin- 
ning in December 1939, Professor Miller acted as a “volun- 
teer consultant” for five years to the internationally known 
“Springfield Plan,” a public school teaching program de- 
signed to harmonize intercultural ccnflicts and develop 
better democratic citizenship through teaching toleration. 

He was also one of the chief organizers of the League 
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for Fair Play, an organization designed to promote the 
democratic ideals of racial and religious tolerance. Pro- 
fessor Miller has also been an active member of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS editorial board for 16 years and a 
regular contributor of articles on interpretation. 

As a result of the fiscal and enrollment crisis created by 
the war, Professor Miller, along with other professors, was 
requested in 1943 to take a leave-of-absence without pay, 
a common practice not only at Teachers College but also at 
other institutions. The college continued to pay its share 
of his annuity and to permit residence in the college-owned 
faculty apartments. In 1944 Dean Russell eliminated the 
courses in sociology, public opinion and propaganda analy- 
sis taught by Professor Miller. Since 1943 Professor Miller 
has been educational director of the League for Fair Play. 
At the close of the war he requested return to active teach- 
ing. Dean Russell refused. Professor Miller renewed his 
request at the beginning of each semester. 

Apart from his colleg> work, Professor Miller has been 
active in the John Dewey Scciety, the League for Fair Play, 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, the organiza- 
tion known as Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, and the Wallace third party 
movement, for which a number of college professors have 
been dropped in different parts of the country. 

His influence in the development of courses in propa- 
ganda and in intercultural relations has been nationwide: 
his materials are used in many school systems. It will be 
difficult for the teaching profession to understand why 
courses of such sccial significance should be dropped from 
a teacher education curriculum at a time when they are so 
badly needed. 

In the interests of fair play and time-honored college 
tenure procedure, the teaching profession, the public and 
Professor Clyde R. Miller are entitled to know the real 
reasons for his discharg? and for the unwillingness of the 
college to offer him the right to defend himself in an open 
hearing before the board of trustees. Presentation of written 
charges and the right of the individual to defend himself 
is a legally established principle of tenure legislation. There 
is no ethical or professional justification for the manner in 
which the college administrative authority has conducted 


this case. 
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Edward J. Fianagan 


NE of the country’s great teachers and a friend of 

underprivileged boys died much too early when the 
Reverend Edward J. Flanagan, founder of Boys Town, was 
stricken by an acute heart attack in Berlin, Germany, on 
May 15 at the age of 61. Edward Flanagan came to the 
United States in 1904 from Roscommon, Ireland. Upon 
completion of his academic work through the master’s 
degree at St. Mary’s College, Maryland, in 1908, he spent 
two years preparing for the priesthood here and in Rome. 
After attending the Jesuit University in Innsbruck for three 
more years, he was ordained in 1912. 

The housing condition of workmen attracted his interest 
upon assignment at Omaha, Nebraska. ‘Iwo years later he 
established a comfortable, reasonably priced hotel for casual 
laborers. While engaged in this effort he came into contact 
with the problems of homeless boys. Floyd Starr had 
founded Starr Commonwealth near Albion, Michigan, in 
1912 for delinquent boys, and five years later Edward 
Fianagan started a small home for boys in an old Omaha 
house. A group from Boys Town visited Starr Common- 
wealth shortly after organization and later adopted the 
original Starr motto: “There is no such thing as a bad boy,” 
for presentation in the play “Boys Town.” Later, Reverend 
Flanagan decided that the country was better than the city 
and obtained some land 10 miles west of Omaha where he 
opened the now world-known Boys Town. 

He had found the work he liked best, and to it he de- 
voted the rest of his life. His contagious Irish enthusiasm 
kindled a similar feeling, first, among Omaha's citizens and, 
later, throughout the country. Boys Town, operated on a 
nonsectarian basis, soon drew generous support from many 
sources. Thousands of “honorary citizens” of Boys Town 
today contribute small and large sums annually to its sup- 
port. Its continuation and expansion will be the kind of 
tombstone Edward J. Flanagan would have liked, and he 
was buried in the chapel where “the boys can visit me.” 


The Mundt-Nixon Bill 


HE Mundt-Nixon Bill (H.R. 5852) which was spon- 

sored by the Committee on un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives and hurriedly passed by a 
vote of 319 to 58 on May 19 is one of the most dangerous 
antidemocratic measures introduced into the Congress since 
the Alien and Sedition Laws early in our history. 

On its face the bill is designed to safeguard democracy 
by controlling subversive activities by communists. Far 
from affording such protection, it will actually help to 
destroy the American way of life by providing for danger- 
ous and undemocratic thought-control and police-state reg- 
ulations. It departs from the concept and practice of 
American law, which holds an individual innocent until 
guilt is established in a regular court of law, by substituting 
the unlicensed power of “finger pointing” and “smear” by 
a congressional committee operating under congressional 
immunity from facing damages for libel. It would establish 
guilt by the undemocratic principle of mere association 
without legal proof and without the safeguards of court and 
jury. It would destroy freedom of teaching and learning. 





There are sufficient legal safeguards to ensure the saftty 
of democracy. Even beyond mere law the greatest strength 
of American democracy lies in the hearts of the more than 
90 per cent of the people who believe in freedom and are 
willing to sacrifice to maintain it. Americans are adults. 
They need no clerical, economic, political or police thought- 
controls to support and improve American institutions. 
Instead of passing the Mundt-Nixon Bill, it would have 
been much more constructive and valuable if the House of 
Representatives had implemented the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commitee on Civil Rights. A positive program of 
this nature would really help eliminate those weaknesses 
in our current functioning which are open sores and invite 
infections. Fair play and equal opportunity for minorities 
and other underprivileged groups and the elimination of 
economic, racial, social and religious discriminations will 
do more to destroy any danger from communism than a 
barrel full of police laws and a dozen commitrees on un- 
The Senate has shown wisdom in 


American activities. 


holding the hastily voted Mundt-Nixon Bill in committee. 


Summer Reading 
HE vital struggle of democracy against totalitarianism of 
the right and of the left cannot be predicated on the 
ignorance and intolerance bred by the negativism of hate 
campaigns. Both fascism and communism represent ideas 
chat must be thoroughly understood if their implications 
and threats are to be coped with constructively. 

Negative propaganda has already created so much emo- 
tion, because of a dearth of factual knowledge, that this 
recent incident in a university town has been made possible. 
The A.A.U.W. was debating the suggestion to study Russia 
next year, when the wife of a dean stated: “We just can’t 
study Russia. If we did, no one would speak to anyone else 
after the meetings.” If this is a prevalent state of mind, it is 
an alarming commentary both on American secondary and 
advanced education and on educated American adults. 

The negativism of the official “we-are-against-commu- 
nism” crusade can only be made intelligently positive by 
a comprehensive knowledge of Russia, her program and 
her problems. 

Five books are recommended. F. S. C. Northrop’s “The 
Meeting of East and West” (New York: The MacMillan 
Company ) furnishes a basis for intercultural understanding 
and indicates the need for teaching the contributions of all 
races and religions. If this writing could be simplified, it 
would also be excellent reading for upper secondary and 
college classes. Porter Sargent’s “Between Two Wars, or 
the Failure of Education” (Boston: Porter Sargent) is a 
comprehensive anthology of a generation of American 
educational thinking, demonstrating the ineffectiveness of 
certain educational concepts and academic practices. While 
devastating in its total implications, it is essential to achiev- 
ing a better understanding of ourselves and to stimulating 
realistic thinking. 

The late Sir John Maynard, who lived in Russia many 
years, has written the best balanced book on Russia. His 
two earlier volumes, first published in England, have now 
been combined into one book as “Russia in Flux” (New 
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York: The MacMillan Company). It is a story of Russia 
before and after the Bolshevik revolution which presents 
impartially both the good and obverse sides of the total 
picture. His treatment is scholarly without being pedantic. 

Another Englishman, Edward Hallett Carr, professor of 
International Politics at the University College of Wales, 
has attempted in “The Soviet Impact on the Western 
World” (New York: The MacMillan Company) to in- 
dicate the political, economic, social, ideological and inter- 
national effects on Western culture of Russian theories and 
practices. He does not attempt to evaluate “the merits or 
demerits of the Soviet achievement, but the extent of its 
significance for Western civilization.” 

John Somerville, Columbia University Fellow, spent two 
years in Russia studying the people and gathering materials 
for his book on “Soviet Philosophy” (New York: The 
Philosophical Library). This investigation was financed by 
the William Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellowship. As a 
first book on Soviet philosophy, Somerville claims that this 
contribution “is an exposition of Soviet philosophy, not a 
polemic against it. If there ever was a subject on which 
we have had too much heat and too little light, it is this 
one.” 

He further states: the only question which we in 
America, as a sovereign state, are morally obligated to raise 
in Our international relations is: Can we live in peace with 
this philosophy? I am suggesting that we have no moral 
right to fight people because their philosophy is different 
from ours, except if it is a philosophy advocating military 
aggression as a deliberately chosen value, as a desirable 
form of self expression. For example, it is impossible to 
study the philosophy of nazism and fascism without realiz- 
ing that it is exactly of that character. Soviet philosophy 
is not. In my judgment these two truths underlie all other 
truths in the field of international relations in the atomic 


age.” 


They Call It Teaching 


OWARD the close of the last school year some parents 

in the public schools of Garden City, Michigan, com- 
plained to the board of education against the physical 
punishment meted out to their children by teachers angered 
by minor infractions of conventional academic discipline. 
Parents claimed that the teachers shook the children up, 
tossed them against the cloak hooks and the walls. Their 
legal protest brought considerable publicity to the school. 
In testifying against the charge of “the cruel and un- 
reasonable” treatment of children, the chief offender merely 
declared that “I merely shook them up good.” Other teachers 
testified that “it is common practice to shake and paddle 
the pupils, tape their mouths shut and tie them to seats.” 
A former principal contributed the information that “We, 
use any method of punishment that does not really hurt the 
children. They are tied to seats if they don’t stay in them.” 
Additional testimony gave the picture of a school run as 

it was in the Nineties where teachers showed little more 
than minimum technical competence, had little equipment, 
a narrow curriculum, and limited books and supplies. All 
of the knowledge gained in progressive schools and through 
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psychological experiments during the last generation had 
apparently never been heard of by these teachers or else 
had been casually brushed aside as too hard to master. 

Conditions such as these grow from teaching and ad- 
ministrative incompetence. We have yet to observe a 
master teacher who ever needed mouth-taping, seat-tying, 
switches, the flat of the hand against a child’s face, or the 
throwing of children against the nearest wall as part of 
good teaching method. On this subject we speak with 
feeling because there is still a head scar resulting from 
being thrown against a coat room wall covered with hooks 
by a teacher with an uncontrollable temper in the same 
type of school against which these parents protest. 

Poor equipment, limited teaching materials, narrow 
courses of study, and marginally prepared teachers do not 
produce a combination for good schools. Neither does 
striking or other violation of personal dignity provide good 
methods for teaching democratic competency. Teachers and 
administrators might well adopt the slogan: Good Teachers 
Do Not Need to Use Corporal Punishment. 


Poor Interpretation 
HE early summer breeze blew before it a piece of 
crumpled white paper. We rescued and read it. Here 

it is, unchanged except for names and location. 

SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP REPORT 
Shirley Doe is not doing satisfactory work in Child 
Care. His/Her mark for the semester to date is D, 
and for the present marking period to date is E. I 
believe the deficiency is due to lack of interest. 
Shirley never takes part in discussion or has any- 
thing to contribute to class. Two unexcused absences 
do not help. She goes to sleep often in class. 

TEACHER: SALLY PRUEM. 

It looked as if the bearer, thoroughly aware of the report's 
uncomfortable implications, had quietly crumpled and 
dropped it in the street where it could do no harm. 

The report came from a large city secondary school 
where sufficient administrative and teaching intelligence 
should exist and be used to discover why there were “un- 
excused absences” and why Shirley “goes to sleep often in 
class,” before complaining to her home. The very class 
“Child Care” might well mean more than cold textbook 
practice. This home-contacts report is entirely negative in 
its psychological approach to the parent and unintelligent 
in its instructional implications. It is devoid of either 
diagnostic or constructive procedure. 

It violates the principles of intelligent social administra- 
tion and constructive interpretation. It indicates narrow 
compartmentation in which one department has little 
understanding of the school as a whole. So long as home 
reports are prepared to give technical protection to teachers 
and administrators, instead of attempting intelligently to 
solve instructional problems through constructive contacts 
with the home, both interpretative and instructional efforts 
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will continue to suffer. 








TEACH HEALTHFUL LIVING 
ON A PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS 


UCH has been written and a 

great deal has been said about 
the inadequacies of the health pro- 
gram in the typical public school. 
Most vocal are the various health edu- 
cation associations. These 
tions frequently decry the lack of 
appreciation for the needs of an ade- 
quate program. They present the prob- 
lem in terms of the number of dollars 


organiza- 


spent, the amount and quality of phys- 
ical facilities, and the number of hours 
a week devoted to the program. 

Various educational agencies also 
have drawn attention to the general 
apathy which exists toward a proper 
health program in the schools and to 
the inadequate financial support which 
The National Educa- 
tion Association! has reported: 

“Many causes of poor health among 
tomorrow's adults can be discovered 


now in examination of school chil- 


is given to it. 


‘Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth, Educational 
Policies Commission and American Associ- 
for Health, Physical 
Education 


Education and 
Associa- 


ation 
Recreation, National 


tion, 1945, p. 5. 
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dren. The Children’s Bureau estimated 
in 1944 that 10,000,000 boys and girls 
under 21 years of age have defective 
vision, and that 2,000,000 more have 
impaired hearing. Of this number, 
some 17,000 are said to be deaf. Con- 
genital syphilis is reported to affect 
almost 1,000,000 children, and 500,- 
000 have orthopedic defects or spastic 
conditions. Four hundred thousand are 
said to have tuberculosis, and about 
three children out of four have dental 
defects.” 

In an article in the magazine School 
Life,- 
penditures for school health services. 
The per person expenditure for health 
services for all children, between the 
ages of 5 and 17, amounted to $0.78 


forty-three states reported ex- 


per year and ranged from $0.018 in 
one state to $3.07 in another. Ten 
states reported spending more than $1 
per student, and nineteen states re- 
ported spending less than $0.50 per 
student. Expenditures for health serv- 


Health Needs of School-Age Children 
and Recommendations for Implementa- 
tions, School Life (November) 1945, p. 2. 
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ices reported by state departments of 
education amounted to eight-tenths of 
| per cent of the annual average edu- 
cational expenditure per student. 

The responsibility of health asso- 
ciations and of interested individuals 
does not end with simply pointing out 
the existence of shortcomings in the 
health programs. A partial diagnosis, 
unless followed by a carefully thought 
out plan for treatment, is of little 
value. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
lament the financial inadequacies of 
public health education, but rather to 
point out that there is an approach 
to the health problem which can be 
made immediately without waiting for 
more favorable budgets. The immedi- 
ate approach is to re-evaluate the 
teaching technics and procedures now 
used. The teaching of health should 
be presented on a psychological basis 


which will provide for constant ac- 


Students should be encouraged to seek out 
major health problems in the community, to 


collect firsthand 
and plan a course of action to be taken. 


information about them, 
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ceptance of principles taught and 
whole-hearted participation on the 
part of the students. 

Good health habits are just as much 
a matter of attitudes and emotional 
responses to situations as they are of 
knowledge of right and wrong about 
health practices. Schools have imparted 
to students a considerable amount of 
knowledge on health matters but have 
had less success with respect to im- 
parting attitudes and the emotional 
willingness to practice proper health 
habits. 

A typical health class is a combina- 
tion of botany, zoology, physiology, 
bacteriology and first-aid methods. Stu- 
dents spend hours acquiring some vo- 
cabulary in each of these subject areas, 
learning to spell technical words, draw- 
ing pictures of parts of the human 
anatomy, discussing first-aid methods, 
and, in rare instances, seeing demon- 
strations of first-aid methods. It is 
possible to “have a course in health” 
without referring to school or com- 
munity health statistics, without ac- 
guiring any firsthand knowledge of 
group efforts to control communicable 
diseases, without acquiring knowledg: 
of the needs and the efforts to provide 
proper sanitation laws, and without 
attention to good health practices in 
the school. 

A casual survey will reveal consid- 
erable material for the consideration 
of a health class in any school building 
and in any community. A few ques- 
tions which may deserve the attention 
of a health class are given in the 


adjoining columns. 


DISCUSSIONS BENEFICIAL 

If the class is conducted solely by a 
question and answer procedure, some 
benefits will accrue to the students. If 
the opportunity is given for reason- 
ably complete discussion of the prob- 
lems involved, more benefits will re- 
sult. 

If students are encouraged to seek 
out major problems, collect firsthand 
information about them, plan a course 
of procedure to correct and improve 
conditions, and then are encouraged 
to carry their plans through to action 
and to desirable results, much more 
learning and emotional conditioning 
will result. Learning reinforced with 
emotional stimulation is more lasting 
and is more likely to result in a 
change in attitude and practice on the 
part of the student. 

The foregoing approach to health 
teaching is not dependent so much 
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Questions for Class Consideration 
|. Do the workers in the school cafeteria have a physical examina- 
tion regularly? Do they remain at home when ill? 


2. Are the dishes, floors and utensils of the cafeteria properly 
cleaned and sterilized? Is such attention necessary? 


3. Is provision made for students to have showers and clean towels 


atter physical exercise? 


4. ls exchange of gymnasium clothing permitted? 


5. Are classrooms overheated or underheated? 


6. Is the humidity of the classrooms regulated? 


7. Does the ventilation system of the school recirculate the air 
already used in some classroom or toilet? 


8. Is the artificial light sufficient? Does it shadow the desks? 


9. Is the school furniture likely to create improper posture be- 


cause of type, shape or size? 


10. Is the condition of the athletic field such as to cause injuries 


to students? 


11. Are the stair treads and stair railings in the school in a 


condition to create accidents? 


12. What are the traffic conditions which prevail in the neighbor- 


hood of the school? 


13. ls attention given in physical education classes to preventing 


undue strain or injury? 


14. What are the eating, sleeping and work habits of individual 


students? 


15. What is the community practice with respect to working con- 
ditions for young and for adult workers? 


16. What are the needs of the community with respect to 
public clinics, social services, adult education? 


17. What provisions are there, and what are planned, with respect 
to sewage disposal, drinking water supply, fire, police, and sani- 


tation services? 


upon the size of the budget or the 
facilities supplied as it is upon the 
imagination and the initiative of those 
responsible for the program. If there 
is a real desire to improve and increase 
conditions essential for healthful liv- 
ing, there must be a willingness to in- 
tegrate the program with the school 
community and the work-a-day world. 

If an emotional response (a pri 
mary factor in the learning process) 
is desired, the instruction must be so 


organized as to be purposeful and 
c 


functional. Goals must be achieved, 
and satisfactions must be gained if the 
learning process is to be constructive. 

Attention to the psychology of the 
learning process and consideration of 
the organization of teaching materials 
and methods for fully utilizing knowl 
edge already possessed will go fat 
toward improving habits of healthful 
living. Educators will then experience 
some of the satisfactions of a job well 
done. People will then be really con- 
cerned about healthful living. 
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HOW TO PREVENT STATIC 


HEN we realize that approx:- 

mately 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is engaged in 
some form of teaching, and that teach- 
ers spend more time with children than 
do their parents, we see that school 
administration has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for assuring competent 
teaching personnel. One method of 
meeting this obligation is to provide 
an adequate program of in-service 
training. 

Members of no other profession 
have a greater opportunity for self 
education than do teachers. Their en- 
vironment is conducive to intellectual 
achievement and growth. 

Because preparation for teaching is 
vital but at the same time inadequate, 
it is necessary that there be an oppor- 
tunity for continuous in - service 
growth. Teaching efficiency cannot re- 
main static. A knowledge of different 
teaching methods, plus new and better 
educational experiences, should keep 
the teacher constantly alert to improve 
his teaching ability, for it can be said 
with all truthfulness that a teacher 
once prepared for teaching is not al- 
ways prepare d. 


TEXT-BOUND TEACHERS 

A few teachers still use the cut and 
dried methods presented to them 
years ago in their teacher training in- 
stitutions. They are so satisfied to be 
text bound that the only other book 
they consider necessary is the teacher's 
manual which accompanies the text. 

Others allow themselves to become 
rutted so deeply in old methods that 
they are unable to see beyond their 
own noses. They do not allow them- 
selves the pleasure of becoming in- 
tellectfially stimulated, and thus they 
pass into the group that we consider 
poor teachers. 

There are also those who have a 
desire to progress but feel uncertain 
and unprepared and need to have 
their self confidence strengthened. 
And finally, there are teachers who 
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need to be provided with opportuni- 
ties for advanced work along specific 
lines. 

Realizing that 
ences exist among teachers as well as 
students, the administrator must help 
promote the development of each. He 
must, through his democratic admin- 
istration, provide all individuals with 
an opportunity to think and to de- 


velop. 


individual differ- 


RESPONSIBILITIES ARE CHANGED 
The responsibilities of the teacher 
in a democratic school have changed 
from merely hearing lessons, assigning 
material to be recited, and catechizing 


the learners to trying to understand - 


those he teaches, finding some basis 
of interaction with the learner, and 
helping him develop ability to face 
and deal with his own situations and 
interests. The school today must be 
a laboratory for developing the high- 
est possible level of democratic living. 
This can be done only through the 
cooperative efforts of the administra- 
tor and his teachers. 

Thus, the administrator has a two- 
fold responsibility for providing for 


c 


eA 


i 
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teachers’ growth in service. First, he 
must keep himself growing profes- 
sionally. Even though he has many 
duties and responsibilities, he should 
be far sighted enough to see that he 
has time for reading professional 
magazines, attending conventions, 
making school investigations, visiting 
other schools, attending summer 
school, and taking advantage of any 





TEACHING 


means by which he will be able to 
help himself and his teachers grow. 
Second, he must encourage and help 
teachers and others in the school to 
keep professionally alive and growing. 

Because most people need to be 
stimulated and helped, the school ad- 
ministrator must be willing to help 
his teachers with every means at his 
disposal. There are many ways ir 
which he can do this. It has been 
said that one of the principal avenues 
for professional growth is reading; 
therefore, teachers should be urged to 
read, not only professional material, 
but any material that is stimulating. 

They should be encouraged, but 
not forced, to join local, county, state 
and national education associations 
which publish professional journals. 
Some school systems provide maga- 
zines and books for teachers’ use; 
however, unless some definite plan is 
followed to make certain that the at 
tention of all the teachers is called to 
them, they are often read only by a 
certain few. The administrator shoul] 
assume the responsibility for effective 
use of the reading material provided. 


READING IMPORTANT 


Although it is helpful to post on 
bulletin boards at the beginning of the 
school year a list of reading material 
which will be available during the 
year, this is not enough. An adminis- 
trator, after looking over the material, 
can direct articles dealing with prob- 
Jems of interest to particular indi- 
viduals. He can encourage the board 
of education to allot funds for pur- 
chasing materials that will be helpful. 

The administrator can also aid the 
teacher by encouraging him to im- 
prove himself through daily prepara- 
tion for his classes. This does not 
mean that the teacher has to spend 
all of his time in preparation, but that 
he be able to present to his students 
ideas and activities which not only 
will help them but will be at the same 
time highly stimulating to himself. 
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Various mechanical devices can help 
the teacher vitalize instruction. The 
administrator's responsibility is to see 
that instruction in his school system is 
enriched through the use of them. Al- 
though motion pictures can be effec- 
tively presented to several groups at 
a time, the benefits are far greater when 
the films are shown in the classroom 
as the need for them arises. However, 
if they are to be used in this way, each 
teacher must learn to operate the pro- 
jector. 


OPEN MIND AN ASSET 

If a teacher expects to keep in- 
tellectually alive, it is necessary that 
he keep an open mind so that new 
theories and changes in educational 
methods can be understood. The ad- 
ministrator should encourage research 
on new theories and methods. Usually, 
changes in methods come from uni- 
versities and colleges, partly because 
their professors have conducted re- 
search in the educational field. These 
professors are specialists and they 
usually have the supplies, equipment 
and assistance for this type of work. 
However, a great opportunity is offered 
to wide-awake teachers and adminis- 
trators in the secondary and elementary 
schools to develop methods and tech- 
nics of their own, because they are 
working in situations which are favor- 
able to new thoughts and ideas—sit- 
uations which often do not exist in the 
college or university. 


MORE RAPPORT NEEDED 

One means of achieving multiple 
in-service growth for all teachers is 
through supervision, with emphasis on 
the total learning situation. One of 
the tests of leadership in this field is 
whether it leads to a better type of 
in-service education. Supervision must 
be carried out in a constructive and 
cooperative manner. A state of rap- 
port must exist between the teacher 
and administrator or supervisor if the 
in-service training program is to be 
successful. Too often supervision is 
directed toward showing up the teach- 
er’s weaknesses, causing discourage- 
ment rather than encouragement. 

Observation of other teachers at 
work provides another opportunity for 
teachers to grow professionally while 
in service. 

The administrator should provide 
for growth in service by delegating 
responsibility through committee work. 
Much of the work of administration 
can be done by committees through 
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the democratic participation of all 
those who will be affected by the de- 
cisions made in committee. 

Teacher participation in discussion 
of school policies and problems cannot 





fail to give more zeal and interest to 
teaching. Teachers’ meetings should ful- 
fill two purposes. The first is to assist 
in solving the administrative problems 
of the school and the second to help 
those who attend. It is the adminis- 
trator’s responsibility to see that both 
purposes are served. The meetings 
should deal with educational policies 
and problems which are of interest to 
the majority of the group. Meetings 
of the “grumbling” type or the lecture- 
by-the-administrator type should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

Conferences denote a closer relation- 
ship than do meetings. No administra- 
tive duties should interfere with a 
two-way talk between an administrator 
and a teacher who has come to him 
for suggestions on how to stimulate 
greater growth in a student’s social 
adjustment or for help in developing 
a particular activity. There can be no 
better opportunity for cooperation, 
which means, literally, working to- 
gether. 


RECOGNIZE SPECIAL GIFTS 


In every group of teachers, there are 
a few who have special abilities or 
special training to do ‘some work 
extraordinarily well. An alert admin- 
istrator should be quick to recognize 
such talent and should plan to make 
use of it in the school program. Such 
a teacher should be relieved of some 
of his other duties. 

Another way in which teachers can 
broaden their backgrounds is through 
travel. The administrator and school 
board should be instrumental in en- 
couraging travel in the summer months, 
for travel gives teachers an insight into 
other people and other environments. 
School administrators and 
boards also should provide some type 
of incentive for teachers to take sum- 
mer courses and correspondence work. 


school 


All this can be done in part by salary 
adjustments. 

The most significant factor in the 
improvement of the curriculum is the 
growth of the teacher himself. Unless 
the teacher is expanding his interests, 
deepening his insight, and modifying 
his views, little real improvement in 
the curriculum may be_ expected. 
Therefore, the first concern of those 
wishing to develop the curriculum is 
the continuous growth of the teacher. 

In all schools there are some teach- 
ers who do not want more opportunity 
for participation in the solution of cur- 
riculum problems. They dislike the 
added responsibilities that it would 
bring. They are constantly asking that 
someone give them a sure-to-cure solu- 
tion of their problems. 


LEADERS ARE IMPERATIVE 


There are other teachers, placed 
solely for political reasons, who are not 
particularly interested in the all-round 
development of the student. Such 
conditions make it imperative that 
leaders be provided who can constantly 
stimulate, guide, suggest and keep the 
procedure sound, having faith in the 


outcome. Curriculum study under 
such leadership will ensure teacher 
growth. 


In conclusion, it is the administra- 
tor’s responsibility to see that teachers 
in general become aware of the need 
for growth. Administrators and teach- 
ers, in turn, must utilize every possible 
means to achieve this growth while in 
service. The resulting benefits will be 
shared by students and others. The 
individual teacher will have greater 
respect for himself. He will also have 
a joy in teaching, win the increased 
respect and confidence of students and 
parents, and feel that he is helping his 
profession meet the needs of a chang- 
ing society. 


‘ TODAY'S NEED 


We need today schools that can 
function in creating and remodeling 
such areas of community life as need 
attention. The student needs to live 
more happily in school, to acquire 
the fundamental skills and learnings, 
to develop his creative abilities and 
interests, and to function as a member 
of a social group. His school life, be- 
sides having immediate values, will 
make him a well rounded personality, 
alert to problems of our social organi- 
zation, and will increase his desire and 
ability to cooperate as an aduit in their 
solution. 
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Slides showing cost break-downs and tax loads drew attention to the schools’ financial status. 


PICTURES GIVE PUNCH TO SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


i oe COMMUNITIES all over the na- 
tion, battles are being waged to 
provide adequate educational facilities, 
now. 

Citizens in many towns and Cities 
are widely split on the issue, and in 
New England the Town Meeting has 
become the battleground. School off- 
Cials, parents, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, and sympathetic patrons are de- 
manding new schools, the construction 
of which has been long neglected. 
With “economy” as their watchword, 
equally militant groups have enlisted 
tax-conscious voters tO oppose vigor- 
ously any school expansion at this time. 
They argue that building costs are con- 
tinuing to skyrocket. They suggest 
that new buildings be delayed until 
some uncertain future date when these 
costs supposedly will be sharply re- 
duced. 

Recognizing that battle lines had 
already been drawn, our community 
approached the problem by appointing 
a nine-member school planning com- 
mittee. Three members of the school 
committee, the 
schools, a member each from the town 
planning board and finance committee, 
and three members chosen at large 
comprised the school planning com- 
mittee. The last named members were 


superintendent of 


chosen on the basis of sectional repre- 
seniation. 

A fourfold program was agreed 
upon, which hinged on the following 
questions: (1) What is the need? 
(2) What can we do about it? 
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(3) What will it cost? (4) Can we 
afford it? 

Separate surveys were organized to 
probe each area thoroughly, and, after 
careful study, facts and figures were 
produced showing population trends, 
effect on school enrollment, present 
and future school organization, alter- 
native plans, cost of construction, later 
operational costs, financing technics, 
ind our financial ability to underwrite 
an adequate educational program. 

After several meetings it became 
increasingly apparent that our public 
relations was in need of restyling. 
Facts and figures, when presented from 
the speaker's rostrum, become dry sta- 
tistics and are likely to fall on deaf 





Cartoon "Our Classrooms—1949." 


ears. To overcome this, the commit- 


recommendations 


were reviewed carefully and 2 by 2 


tee’s findings and 


inch colored slides were developed to 
cover every phase of the program. 

To depict the needs, several cartoons 
portraying the effects of sharply in- 
creasing population trends were pro- 
duced. On the lighter side, an immedi- 
ate shift to a serious appraisal of the 
effects of this growth on school enroll- 
ment was made, and map studies and 
growth projections were developed. 

Every conceivable solution to the 
problem was worked out and presented 
in “Best Buy,” “Acceptable” or “Not 
Acceptable” fashion. The “Best Buy” 
was presented in detail, showing pres 
ent plant facilities, sketches, floor plans, 
and elevations of proposed additions. 

The cost slides showed break-downs 
in terms of overall cube, general facili- 
ties, and later operational costs, includ- 
ing the tax load for a period of from 
fifteen to twenty years. In order to 
prove our financial ability to under- 
write such construction, a comparison 
study was drawn involving the 103 
other towns in our Class within the 
state. 

These figures demonstrated the fact 
that our requests were well within 
reason and in no way out of line com- 
parably. The costs of delayed action, 
both educational and financial, were 
incorporated in this phase of the pro- 
gram. Cartoons in lighter vein again, 
but serious in consequence, concluded 
the slide projections. ‘These clearly 
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established our effort as not ot the 
begging variety, but as democratic in 
principle in asking the citizens of the 
community to approve an educational 
project guaranteeing good schools for 
all the children. 

Next an attempt was made to appear 
before every organization in the com- 
munity and present our program as an 
illustrated lecture. Real interest was 
sparked and committee members care- 
fully noted constructive suggestions 
offered during the question period at 
each meeting. These suggestions were 
incorporated and the slides were re- 
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“approval! 


drawn. Proponents and opponents 
participated in the discussion meetings 
before the issue came up for decision 
on the floor of the Town Meeting. 
That all factions in a community can 
be welded together by a constructive 
and well organized campaign was con- 
clusively proved the night of the meet- 
ing. The first vote on the proposed 
$750,000 construction program was an 
overwhelming 430 to 2! A _ second 
vote was immediately taken on this, 
the greatest single appropriation in the 
town’s history. The result—unanimous 
Slides had told the story. 





Resignation Interpreted as Protest 


DISQUIETING atmosphere has 
settled over the U.S. Office of 
Fducation. Troubling the working staff 
of federal educators are the following. 
1. The resigna- 
tion of Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion John W. 
Studebaker, fol- 
lowing a sharp 
disagreement with 
his superior, Fed- 
eral Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing. The break 
came after Commissioner Studebaker 
insasted that the Administrator cannot 
take away from the Office of Educa- 
tion functions assigned to it by law. 
2. An order by Administrator Ewing 
transferring educational publications 
activities to the 





John W. Studebaker 


and informational 
Administrator's office. As a result, the 
monthly magazine, School Life, and 
the preparation of technical educa- 
tional bulletins will go under the su- 
pervision of one of the Administrator's 
assistants. 

Commissioner Studebaker had pro- 
tested this order on the ground that 
organic laws creating the Office of 
Education informa- 
tional and publications functions and 
that these cannot be taken away with- 
out Congressional approval. 

However, Administrator Ewing an- 
swered that the move was necessary 
“because of the need to consolidate all 
the publication and reporting services 
among the several units of the Agency.” 
This action, he said, “is the first step 
in the direction of developing an inte- 
grated Agency service.” 


also authorized 
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reports are circulating 
services which 


Unofficial 
that among the next 
might be transferred from the Office 
of Education to the Administrator's 
office are those dealing with films and 
radio, health education, and the audit- 
ing of vocational education grants. 

In his letter to President Truman, 
June 21, the Commissioner stated: 
“Along with too many other men, the 
time has now come when I can no 
longer afford to remain in the federal 
government. Accordingly I respect- 
fully submit herewith my resignation 
as Commissioner of Education to be- 
come effective not later than July 15.” 

Dr. Studebaker told the President 
he was glad to have played a part in 
achieving three major results during 
his work as U.S. Commissioner of 
Education since 1934. He described 
these as: “First, a sound organization 
of the Office; second, the necessary 
relatively high salary classifications for 
employes, all of whom, except the 
Commissioner, are on Civil Service, 
and third, procedures for program 
planning and management that would 
render the administration of the Office 
efficient and its work in general ex- 
pressive of the most urgent current 
needs to be met in improving Amer- 
ican education.” 

The President replied as follows: 
“My dear Dr. Studebaker: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of June twenty-first, in 
which you submit your resignation as 
Commissioner of Education, effective 
not later than July 15, 1948. The 
Federal Security Administrator, Mr. 
Oscar R. Ewing, had previously advised 


me that you had planned to resign 
because of the financial sacrifice which 
your continuing in government service 
involves. I regret that you are com- 
pelled to resign for this reason but I 
can fully understand the situation and 
am, accordingly, accepting your resig- 
nation effective at the close of business 
on July fifteenth next. 

“I certainly congratulate you on your 
fourteen years as Commissioner of 
Education—years filled with events 
that have had tremendous impact on 
education in America. During this 
time your office has made great con- 
tributions in the cause of education. 
Not the least of these contributions 
was its part in the training of some 
14,000,000 men and women for war 
jobs. 

“It was this program that broke 
the bottleneck caused by the lack of 
trained workers and made possible the 
vast production of planes, ships, tanks 
and guns which contributed so much 
to our victory. You and all others who 
helped make this program succeed de- 
serve the everlasting gratitude of the 
American people. 

“As you leave public office to re- 
sume private pursuits, please be assured 
that I wish you every possible success.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) HARRY §. TRUMAN 

In a formal statement entitled “Why 
I Leave the Government Service,” Dr. 
Studebaker announces that he is turn- 
ing his “energies to another frontier 
of education” and will serve as vice 
president and chairman of the edi- 
torial board of Scholastic Magazines. 
—B.P.B. 
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A group of high school students is shown working on problems 
which they planned under the supervision of their instructor. 


A LABORATORY IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


HE Demonstration High School 

at West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W.Va., is in reality a lab- 
oratory in human relations. Trainees 
experience all the elements associated 
with learning and teaching. They are 
provided opportunties to live and 
work with students and teachers in a 
democratic situation; to participate in 
the organization and control of the 
school; to share in school-community 
relationships, and to study children as 
developing organisms. They partici- 
pate in the school program as it oper- 
ates to modify all aspects of human 
behavior. 

They have the careful guidance of 
a superior staff of teachers, adminis- 
trators and supervisors. 


THREE TYPES OF TRAINING 


Facilities of the Demonstration 
High School provide for three types of 
training for university seniors and 
graduate students: 

1. Practice in student teaching and 
in the supervision of instruction. 

2. A laboratory where university 
students, educators and others inter- 
ested in educational development may 
observe and study sound practices in 
secondary school education and may 
pioneer in programs which offer 
promise for the future. 

3. A laboratory for research in 
eva’uacion, method, child growth, and 
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in the development of the curriculum. 

The program is intended to provide 
the type of training that will enable 
future teachers (1) to do in a su- 
perior way the work they will be ex- 
to perform in the normal 
course of directing learning and (2) 
to look beyond current educational 
horizons when planning and directing 
school programs. 


pected 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATIONS 


The fundamental 
the development of the school’s curric- 
ulum is that the child is the center 
of the school. His home and com- 
munity life, his interests, capacities 
and needs are basic. The child as an 
individual receives first consideration, 
his membership in the small group 
second, and as a part of the larger 
group third. 

A rich life for today and a rapid 


consideration in 


growth to maximum capacity with 
careful guidance toward the future 
are ideals for each child and for the 
groups in which he lives. Intelligent 
personal self-direction is the guiding 
principal basic to his continuous edu- 
cational growth. 

As an individual and as a member 
of the group, the child feels the need 
for the curriculum, plans it under the 
guidance of the teacher, and under- 
takes to make it a part of his daily 
life. Subject matter content and ac- 


tivities thus selected are well sifted 
and carefully evaluated, are rich and 
vital for the child, “dynamically mean- 
ingful” and always serve as a means 
to an end. 

The curriculum is not arranged in 
typed or printed courses of study. Cur- 
riculum content and activities are 
found in the state high school courses 
of study, books, textbooks, newspa- 
pers, magazines, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, audio-visual resources, field 
trips and excursions into the com- 
munity and larger areas, and in all 
the recognized learning experiences 
and activities in the life of the school 
as a Civic and social unit. 


MEANINGFUL PROBLEMS 


These sources are drawn upon and 
organized by teacher and student into 
meaningful problems, the solutions to 
which develop in the student reflec- 
tive and critical thinking, basic skills 
in learning and expression, and desir- 
able social adjustment. 

The teacher in the Demonstration 
High School regards her profession as 
the ultimate source of those stimuli 
which will enable mankind to attain 
progressively higher levels of human 
behavior. She feels heavy responsi- 
bility for the growth of the child and 
of all members and various classes of 
society. 

She has faith in the capacity of the 
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student to learn, challenges his think- 
ing and is always alert to sense teach- 
ing and learning situations. She is 
open minded in controversies, tolerant 
toward others and recognizes that her 
first responsibility to the profession is 
continuous growth. 

The teacher assists the student in 
planning his program of studies. She 
is ever aware of individual differences 
in needs, interests, Capacities and apti- 
tudes and knows that “teaching is di- 
recting learning, not dictating it.” She 
never loses sight of the fact that the 
highest service she can render consists 
of helping young people set up and 
attain objectives which are dynamic, 
reasonable and worthwhile. 


DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS 

The philosophy underlying the 
method is the that which 
determines curriculum content, activi- 
ties and experiences. Teachers and 
students cooperatively define problems 
to be studied, determine purposes and 
plan methods of study. Student initia 
tive and resourcefulness in planning 
and carrying out activities are empha 


Same as 


sized and constitute a major area of 


student growth and development. In 
planning methods of problem study, 
the teachers at all times guide, chal- 
lenge and encourage; they purpose- 
fully refrain from telling, dictating 
and commanding. 

The activities and content of the 
curriculum are organized around units 
of work initiated, planned and evalu- 
ated by teachers and students. Units 
may be built into mimeographed or 
printed syllabuses, but a unit is not 
considered completely developed until 
the study of the problem has been 
completed. 

The 


chain of planned, coordinated activi 


unit consists of a group or 
ties undertaken by the learner to ob- 
tain control over a life situation. In 
the process of unit development, indi- 
vidual differences are considered the 
point of departure for the highest 
form of educational growth. Each 
student, under the guidance of the 
teacher, determines for himself the 
contribution which the study of the 
unit makes to his 
growth and to that of the group. 
divided 


own educational 


The school day is int 
seven periods of approximately one 
hour. 
teacher and class, as need arises, for a 


Each period is used by the 


group conference, individual confer- 
ences, or various workshop activities. 


A group conference is held for a 
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part of a class period by the teacher 
and some or all of the students to 
discuss significant problems growing 
out of the teaching and learning situ- 
ation. Group conferences are held 
when students express a need for fur- 
ther interpretation of a phase of the 
problem being studied, or when the 
teacher observes that growth is being 
impeded by insufficient understanding 
on the part of some or all students. 

The individual conference is a dis- 
cussion between the teacher and one 
student or a small group of some 
problem too individualized to be of 
immediate value to the others in the 
class. Problems of individual counsel- 
ing generally constitute the basis of 
the individual conference. 

The workshop is that part of the 
class period made available to some or 
all students for individual or small 
group study. It may last for only a 
few minutes, for the entire period or 
be continuous during several periods 
on successive days. The workshop 
provides the teacher unlimited oppor- 
tunities to give individual aid and 
instruction. 

Students share with the faculty the 
responsibility for determining many 
policies of the school, particularly as 
they relate to general activities and 
control of the school. Student partict- 
pation in control is provided through 
a student council whose members are 
elected by the democratic process. 
The student council meets daily at a 
regular period and defines, discusses 
and takes action on problems and is- 
sues vital to the development and 


maintenance of a rich school pro- 
gram. 
Besides student participation in 


school control through the council, 
unlimited opportunities are provided 
in classrooms and school organizations 
for the development of the democratic 
process. Democratic action in the stu- 
dent council, in the classrooms, and in 
student organizations Constitutes train- 
ing vital for civic action in adult 
society. 


EVALUATION 


A school’s program can be evalu- 
ated only in terms of the adjustability 
of those who experience it. An evalu- 
ation of the services of the University 
Demonstration High School in terms 
of the adjustability of those who ex- 
perience its program must be con- 
cerned with two groups: (1) the 
high school students enrolled, and (2) 
the personnel trained in the school. 


The school’s contribution to the 
education of the high school student 
is not measured in so many units of 
credit, years of attendance, and marks 
in subject matter alone. It is meas- 
ured in terms of student development 
as reflected in attitudes, appreciations, 
ideals, skills and knowledge, all on a 
level of achievement which enables 
the student to make satisfactory ad- 
justment to the adult social, civic, edu- 
cational and economic life of which 
he becomes a member. 

The Demonstration High School 
faculty is keenly conscious of its re- 
sponsibility in determining the values 
of the program to the boys and girls 
who attend the school. Studies have 
been made of three groups: (1) stu- 
dents who have withdrawn from 
school prior to graduation, (2) stu- 
dents who have terminated their for- 
mal education with graduation, and 
(3) students who have attended insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

With respect to those in the first 
and second groups, the evidence indi- 
cates that they are keenly aware of 
their social, civic and economic re- 
sponsibilities to their communities. 
With respect to those who continue 
their education, the evidence shows 
that their achievement is on a level 
equal to or higher than that of grad- 
uates of typical high schools of West 
Virginia. 


A BASIS FOR VALUES 

The professional services of this 
particular program can be evaluated 
only in terms of how well those who 
take the training succeed in secondary 
school positions, the extent to which 
the school provides for critical obser- 
vation, and the extent to which the 
school is used as a laboratory for re- 
search. 

Little has been done to evaluate the 
professional training services offered, 
but there is an accumulation of sub- 
jective evidence to support the belief 
that those trained in the school be- 
come leaders in secondary education. 
Many university students, school men 
and women, and lay citizens observe 
in the school throughout the regular 
school year and during the summer 
session, and most of the criticisms 
based on careful observation are com- 
plimentary and constructive. 

The school has provided a lab- 
oratory for research in all areas of 
secondary education, but the develop- 
ment of the real possibilities in re- 
search remain for the future. 
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FACULTY AND STUDENTS GOVERN THIS SCHOOL 


with teacher-trustees exercising administrative control 


BASIC issue of our time is power. 
Men deprived of power remain 

half developed personalities. A man 
with too much power, whether he be 
a commissar or a headmaster, becomes 
warped by a sense of his own impor- 
tance; he loses contact with the reali- 
ties of his problems. In a good school, 
both teachers and students are able to 
grow, to contribute as individuals in- 
stead of as employes and customers. 
The founders of Thomas Jefferson 
School wished to try 
working with its faculty and student 
body. This school, a nonprofit corpor- 
ation, is legally and actually under the 
complete administrative, academic and 
financial control of teacher-trustees. 
Under the school’s constitution, a ma- 


new ways of 


jority of the trustees must be men 
actually teaching at the school. At 
present the trustees are the six teach- 
ers, three of whom founded the school 
and three of whom have since been 
lected following a year of teaching 
at the school. 


HEADMASTER HAS TWO VOTES 


The headmaster has two votes; the 
other trustees have one apiece. Any 
new teacher must be elected a trustee 
by the end of his second year or be 
released. A man good enough to keep 
as a teacher is good enough to share 
responsibility for all policy. As the 
faculty grows, so will the number of 
trustees, of whom there can be an 
unlimited number. 

To get the “outsider’s” point of 
view (which the traditional private 
school obtains from its trustees and 
the public school from its board of 
education), ten members of the com- 
munity serve as a board of advisers, 
meeting with the  teacher-trustees 
every other month. As is usually the 
case with the traditional board of trus- 
tees or board of education, the mem- 
bers of the Thomas Jefferson School 
advisory board serve without pay. 

In addition, they have no authority 
over school policy, or any financial re- 
sponsibilities with regard to it. How- 
ever, unlike most school trustees, they 
do not have to raise money for the 
school or be subject to requests for 
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The school 


contributions. expects to 
support itself from tuition. Thus, 
Thomas Jefferson School has its teach- 
ers and its outside advisers but reverses 
the usual procedure by vesting control 
in the hands of those on the spot rather 
than with who, although 
qualified in their own fields and with 
the best intentions, are not thoroughly 
acquainted with actual conditions at 


outsiders 


the school. 

The trustee system designed for a 
small boarding school can be applied 
to a public school by having an exec- 
utive committee elected from the fac- 
ulty share power with the principal 
and the school board. On the vital 
questions of salaries and tenure, how- 
ever, the whole faculty should be con- 
sulted. 


HOW TRUSTEES ARE VOTED UPON 

At Thomas Jefferson, each trustee 
is voted upon at the end of the term 
(from one to five years) for which 
he was elected. His colleagues meet 
to discuss his contribution to the 
school, basing their judgments on his 
evident qualifications and ability as a 
teacher and fellow worker. Afterward, 
a basket of black and white marbles 
is passed, then a box with an opening 
in its cover, and each trustee drops 
in a marble. The box is overturned 
on a table, and the marbles give an 
accurate and secret decision. 

The headmaster is voted upon in 
the same way. If he is rejected as 
an executive, he is voted upon a sec- 
« nd time, one W é€ek later, as a teacher. 
He must always teach one regular 
subject so as not to lose touch with 


the student body or the teacher's prob- 
lems, and he is paid primarily as a 
teacher rather than as a headmaster 
in order to lessen the gulf between 
administration and teaching. The po- 
sition of headmaster will not satisfy 
an individual's drive for money or 
pewer. Its holder is less a director 
than a fellow worker. 


STUDENTS HAVE RIGHTS, TOO 

When teachers have rights, so do 
the students. For both, the primary 
right is the one to make mistakes. 
Without this, student government be- 
comes a Last spring, after a 
year of experience with no student 
government, a committee elected by 
the students drew up a students’ con- 
stitution. A president and three-man 


show. 


executive council have the right to 
make rules (ratifiable once a month 
by the whole student body) and im- 
pose penalties. To prevent adult in- 
terference, o teacher attends any stu 
dent meeting. The boys must make 
their own mistakes and live with 
them. 

The first power the students won 
was for the seniors instead of the fac- 
ulty to make the morning inspection 
of the boys’ rooms. This year we are 
turning over a great deal of respon- 
sibility for dormitory discipline to 
the studenc council. A _ teacher is 
available for aid in studies and in case 
of fire or emergency, but his job as 
a policeman is taken over to a large 
extent by the elected representatives 
of the students. 

These representatives are not agents 
of the faculty. They extend their ju- 
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risdiction only as far as they feel is 
proper. It is the teacher's responsi- 
bility, of course, to fill in whatever 
gap is left. This seems a healthy and 
beneficial system for all concerned. 


IN CASE OF EXPULSION 

Last spring the trustees expelled a 
boy for violation of discipline. After 
the boy left, a senior complained that 
the faculty had acted without com- 
plete knowledge of all the facts. 
Therefore, we decided to have the 
student council meet with the faculty 
before any expulsion in the future 
The council's consent is not required, 
but the reasons for the act will be ex- 
plained, and the council will have the 
Cpportunity to present the students’ 
viewpoint. 

This consultative role seems so logi- 
cal that we already have experimented 
with it in other ways. Approximately 
twice a month the faculty and student 


council meet together as the joint 
executive committee of the school. At 
these meetings any topic may be 
brought up by students or faculty. 
Topics range from student complaints 
about a teacher's marking system to 
official end-of-term explanations as to 
why certain students are being put on 
academic probation. Although the 
primary purpose of these joint meet- 
ings is to air views and communicate 
complaints, votes of an effective na- 
ture are frequently taken on matters 
relating to student life. 


STUDENTS ARE QUESTIONED 

Before school closed last year, the 
whole student body filled out an un- 
signed questionnaire on the faculty. 
Questions included: Frem which 
teacher did they learn the most, and 
the least; what did they like best 
about the school; what griped them 
the most, and other similar questions. 


Most boys took the poll seriously. 
One teacher, said a student, “under- 
stands boys our age”; another: “His 
intellectual attainments are not very 
high.” If a teacher is blamed for be- 
ing talkative, dull, easy, uninterested 
in his boys, both he and his colleagues 
realize that something is wrong. That 
something should affect any consider- 
ation of his tenure. 


BOYS GROW UP 

The teachers are thus responsible 
for all school affairs, and the boys are 
being brought into the working of 
the school so that their opinions are 
heard. Boys realize that their judg- 
ments have consequences, that adoles- 
cence is no longer childhood. This 
responsibility and its maturing effect 
on personality are, we believe, highly 
essential to a school; both boys and 
teachers have a better chance to be- 
come men in the process. 





WHO SHALL TEACH RELIGION? 


Survey holds home and church responsible 
for school children’s religious education 


OLLOWING the 


Court decision on 


U.S. Supreme 
the McCollum 
case pertaining to the use of public 
schools for the teaching of religion, 
Dean J. B. Edmonson of the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 
polled 160 educators as to their views 
on the question. Eighty-two per cent 
of the number polled were church 
members, whereas the percentage for 
the population at large is only 55.5. 

Answers were based on the defini- 
tion of religion as “teachings of sec- 
tarian groups as set forth in their 
catechisms, creeds and declarations of 
faith.” A 
shows that 87.1 per cent of the edu- 
cators favor the continued separation 


tabulation of the replies 


of Church and State. Eighty-five per 
cent believe that the public schools 
should increase the amount of empha- 
sis devoted to civic training and char- 
acter education of a nonsectarian na- 
ture. 

The replies in this category, accord- 
ing to Dean Edmonson, while indi- 
cating a desire for more emphasis on 
character training, show that the re- 
spondents would have such character 
development left to the home rather 
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than be made a duty of the school. 

A question as to whether it would 
be possible for the clergy of a com- 
munity to agree on a unified set of 
religious teachings brought a negative 
reply from 75.2 per cent of the edu- 
cators. 

More than 53 per cent of the 
teachers replied “No” to a question 
as to whether “the plan of permitting 
teachers employed by churches to give 
instruction in a public school building 
during the school day constituted a 
proper use of the public school.” 

When asked if a “plan for releas- 
ing children during school hours for 
is a proper use 
there was nearly 


religious instruction 
of the public school,” 
an even division between those who 
replied “Yes” and those who were 
doubtful, while only 51 per cent voted 
“No.” 

Asked whether they believed that 
churches should be permitted to main- 
tain their own parochial schools in 
order to give instruction in their own 
doctrinal viewpoints, 79.5 per cent 
voted “Yes.” 

One of the fundamental issues was 
raised in the question: “Would a 


policy of public aid to parochial 
schools be equivalent to preferential 
treatment for selected churches?” A 
total of 61.6 per cent of the teachers 
believes that it would; 16.9 per cent 
feel that such aid is not preferential 
but is something that the studenis 
have coming to them; 19.8 per cent 
are doubtful. 

When asked to decide whether “tax 
money should follow the child,” as 
proposed by some supporters of non- 
public schools, 71.5 per cent were op- 
posed to such a proposal, while 17.2 
per cent insisted that the child has a 
right to an equal share in tax bene- 
fits. The rest were doubtful on this 
question. 

In Dean Edmonson’s opinion, it “is 
clear that most of the teachers believe 
that the adoption of this proposal 
would undermine the public school 
system and would lead to a multi- 
plicity of schools. 

Ninety per cent of the educators 
questioned felt that the children have 
enough free time out of school dur- 
ing which the individual churches 
could give them religious training if 
they desired to do so. 
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STUDENTS AND 


DUCATION, in its full meaning, 

should not be confined to the tra- 
ditional classroom procedures, nor 
should it be limited by the concepts 
learned in traditional textbooks. Edu- 
cation is a learning process, and in 
its complete scope must include all 
preparation and all learning for the 
full and harmonious development of 
an entire community. 

To ensure the adequate fulfillment 
of community needs for education, it 
is imperative that a school system be 
ever alert to a changing society, cog- 
nizant of its vital position as the 
nucleus of such a society. If a school 
fails to recognize this obligation, its 
negligence is evidenced by unfortunate 
examples of youths struggling to gain 
a secure foothold in fields for which 
their preparation is piteously inade- 
quate. 

Our young people are not to be 
censured if this condition exists. 
Neither, to some extent, are parents 
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to be convicted as the guilty ones. 
The responsibility, and the blame, if 
there be any, is to be placed directly 
on our schools. 

In an attempt to fulfill our rdle as 
leaders in the type of education just 
described, we, in the schools of High- 
land Park, Mich., feel that we must 
approach our work much as a physi- 
cian approaches his. First, symptoms 
must be noted and studied; then con- 
clusions must be drawn, and, finally, 
prescriptions must be offered. 

Last April we took the first impor- 
tant step by noting symptoms, that 1s, 
the needs of our community. This was 
done by means of a business-industry 
survey, the first such survey ever made 
in the city. The second step, now in 
progress, is the study of the factual 
information we obtained so that we 
can draw conclusions. The third and 
final step will be the offering of pre- 
scriptions, or the introduction into our 
school system of new types of courses, 
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Training and personnel problems of the medical profession 
will be studied as a basis for planning preparatory courses. 
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TEACHERS SURVEY COMMUNITY 


both terminal and continuous, which 
will directly meet the needs of the 
people. 

Complete coverage of the popula- 
tion was essential to our survey. Any- 
thing less than this would have made 
the results almost useless. Our pre- 


survey organization, therefore, was 
most important. 
First, the city was divided into 


blocks, each of which was numbered. 
Then the blocks were grouped into 
areas in such a way that no one area 
would be more heavily populated with 
businesses than any other. When this 
was completed, there were seventy-six 


areas. 


PERSONNEL SELECTED 

Second, the personnel for the work 
was selected. Those chosen were drawn 
from among the students and faculty 
of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades. Each teacher se- 
lected five students who were known 
personally to him. With one teacher 
and five students assigned to each area, 
seventy-six teachers and 380 students 
in all were used for the work. Each 
teacher was “commissioned” as a lieu- 
tenant. 

Finally, to make certain of close 
cooperation between the field workers 
and the survey committee, five addi- 
tional teachers were given the rank of 
“major,” each of whom was respon- 
sible for the work of five captains. 

With this military chain of com- 
mand established, the committee 
worked directly with only the five 
majors, yet it had close connection 
with 101 teachers and nearly 400 
students. 

Ten days before the day of the sur- 
vey, every teacher and student wa; 
given a map showing the area in 
which he was to work. Each wa; 
given a guide sheet containing ex- 
plicit instructions regarding the vari- 
ous phases of his duties. Each indi- 
vidual was also given a chart showing 
the entire chain of command. By this 
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technic, everyone concerned knew ex- 
actly whom to contact in the event of 
an emergency. 

With these sheets were distributed 
the two most important items used in 
the survey. The first was the question- 
naire. Considerable time was spent in 
developing this form, since it was nec- 
essary for the questioner to ask only 
those questions which could be an- 
swered by a merchant without requir- 
ing him to reveal any confidential 
aspects of his business. 

It was finally decided to ask only 
the most simple factual questions, such 
as the merchant's name, that of his 
business, its mature, whether he was 
an independent businessman or part 
of a chain organization, the number 
of persons he employed, and, finally, 
the name of the person who handled 
employment. This information was for 
later use, as will be explained. 


PAMPHLETS TELL ABOUT SCHOOLS 

The second important item given 
to each survey worker was a supply 
of hundreds of four-page pamphlets. 
These pamphlets, one of which was 
to be left with each businessman, car- 
ried in brief, punch-line form the story 
of our schools. In them were enumer- 
ated the 
which could be distinctly advantageous 
to all types of business and _ profes- 
sional people. 

When all these preparations were 
completed, there remained only the job 
of making the actual survey. This was 
done on a warm sunny afternoon in the 
latter part of April. 

The presurvey organization which 


services we offer, services 


we had so carefully drawn up proved 
its value in a striking manner. The 
entire city of Highland Park, with more 
than 50,000 residents and 2000 busi- 
nesses, was completely surveyed, and 
all its merchants were recorded, in the 
amazingly short time of two and one- 
half hours—a tribute to the power of 
student and teacher participation! 

There are now left the second and 
third phases of our overall plan. The 
factual information received is being 
separated into categories according to 
the nature of the businesses concerned. 
When this clerical job is finished, we 
shall launch our second step. 

In this phase we are going to seek 
complete community immersion in our 
common problems. For instance, we 
hope to be able to have a meeting with 
representatives of the medical profes- 
sion, where we shall discuss the train- 
ing and personnel problems unique to 
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this field. Then, if it seems feasible, 
we intend to introduce into our second- 
ary schools terminal courses which will 
prepare students to enter a doctor’s of- 
fice as a receptionist or technical as- 
sistant. 

Courses in office etiquette, medical 
terminology, and basic laboratory tech- 
nics may well fit into a program of this 


type. This will become our third phase. 

In a similar manner we plan to have 
conferences with representatives of all 
businesses and industries. We are 
hopeful that the end result will be a 
more closely integrated school-commu- 
nity relation, one in which we all can 
strive toward a common goal, with a 
common interest and a concerted effort. 





September 22—a Deadline 


NDER the Selective Service Act 

of 1948, students registered on 
and before September 22 will be con- 
sidered enrolled and may not be called 
up for induction until they complete 
their first year of college. 

Under the law as signed by the 
President on June 24, induction can- 
not begin until ninety days after the 
signature, on September 22. Although 
this is before opening time for many 
institutions, educators in Washington 
interpret the law so that simple regis- 
tration of a student in a college will 
qualify him for a deferment, unless 
the President declares a national emer- 
gency. 

To make certain that thousands of 
qualified high school graduates go to 
college instead of training camp next 
fall, colleges and universities should 
provide opportunities for registration 


and enrollment before the September 
22 deadline, friends of higher educa- 
tion in Washington urge. 

Shortly after September 22, the army 
will begin inducting about 30,000 
young men a month. Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth Royall said that in- 
ductions will continue at this rate until 
the army has called 250,000 men dur- 
ing the year ending June 1949. In 
addition, the army is authorized to 
accept a total of 110,000 18 year old 
voluntary trainees for a training pe- 
riod of one year. 

The expanded army will require 
about 20,000 additional officers, es- 
pecially lieutenants and captains. 

The navy and the air force are not 
expected to get any of the draftees 
since they will be at their authorized 
strength through voluntary — enlist- 
ments. 








Acme 


TEACHERS in Edison High School, Miami, Fla.,; on annual student 
day assumed the réle of students, demonstrating various student 
antics such as are performed in the school cafeteria. The demon- 
stration caused laughter, squirms, blushes — and resolutions. 
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CLASS in leadership training is 
one of the outgrowths of indus- 
trial arts classes at Hinsdale Township 
High School, Hinsdale, Ill. Students 
enrolled in such training are granted 
credit toward graduation. 

H. F. McKee, industrial arts instruct- 
tor, has worked out an organization of 
shop supervisors and foremen as a so- 
lution to the problem of teaching from 
five to eight fields or areas in a typical 
school shop. The system has been used 
effectively in both industrial and exclu- 
sive residential school communities for 
ten years. 

As a part of the Hinsdale general 
shop plan, it is first ascertained wheth- 
er the members of the classes are con- 
vinced that help is needed. Next, the 
boys in the more advanced classes are 
told the benefits that can be derived 
from being a member of such a fore- 
men's organization. 

Mr. McKee then asks for volunteers 
to take on the work of a supervisory 
position in the school shop during a 
period that they might ordinarily spend 
in a study hall. The volunteers are 
asked to turn in copies of their sched- 
ules. The instructor checks the quali- 
fications of each volunteer, since the 
success of the organization depends 
largely upon the selection 
among the available boys. 

Characteristics which might make 
or break a foreman are checked. These 
are: knowledge of subject matter, tact, 
bossiness, partiality, conceit, ability to 
command respect, ability to explain 
clearly and simply, sense of fairness, 
personality, ability to get others to 
resentment, a 


pre per 


work for one without 
fair degree of common sense and di- 
and The 


plomacy, resourcefulness. 


NAIDENE GOY 


Hinsdale, Ill. 


volunteer's scholastic record also is 
checked, since the boys selected must 
be able to give up a study period each 
day and still be able to carry on their 
regular school work successfully. 

A shop superintendent and from 
one to three foremen are assigned to 
each class. It is important that there 
be a sympathetic administration when 
arranging or changing schedules to per- 
mit the teacher to place the right boys 
in the right classes for supervision. 
Until the foremen become a unit, and 
until they adapt themselves to their 
new work, only minor routine duties 
are assigned to them. The period of 
growth and development necessary be- 
fore real responsibility can be given 
the foreman organization may be from 
a few weeks to a year. 

The boys are given more and more 
responsibility as they adjust themselves 
to the class, and as the class adjusts it- 
self to its foremen. The growth of the 
organization now depends upon the 
teacher and upon the caliber of the 
boys who get into the organization. 
When the instructor considers that the 
class and the foremen are ready for it, 
the teacher stays away from the shop 
a few minutes at a time. With discre- 
tion, the length of time he is absent 
may be increased. If the teacher guides 
and directs artfully, the foremen will 
soon feel that they are doing an im- 
portant job. They do not become inde- 
pendent of the instructor for he is the 
one they can fall back upon when 
new or difficult problems arise. 

At the semiweekly meetings after 
school the supervisors and foremen 
bring up their problems. The others 
make suggestions as to how they think 
the case should be handled. The teacher 
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shortages prevent its publication in the magazine. 
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STUDENTS LEARN TO BE FOREMEN 


Instructor of English, Hinsdale Township High School 


cannot “retire” or the organization will 
“fold up,” but the quality of instruc- 
tion will greatly improve since the 
teacher has more time to make key 
demonstrations. 

The instructor and the shop super- 
intendent assign grades to foremen, 
and the teacher and the foreman get 
together to arrive at a grade for the 
superintendent. The boys learn that 
their work is a joint project. 

At Hinsdale, supervisors, foremen 
and tool boys are given credit toward 
graduation, amounting to one-half 
credit for supervisors and foremen and 
one-fourth credit for tool room boys. 


KEYS ARE WORN 

Members of the organization receive 
“keys,” an admirable goal for anyone 
to attain. These are pins on which 
appears in small raised letters “Indus- 
trial Arts.” On the back of each pin is 
indicated whether the boy was a fore- 
man or a tool room boy during the 
year together with a numeral to indi- 
cate the number of years he has been 
a member of the organization. A plain 
key indicates a tool room or a first 
year foreman. The key of a second 
year foreman has a small pearl, and a 
third year foreman may wear a key 
with a ruby. In rare cases, a fourth 
year foreman is entitled to wear a key 
with a small diamond in it. 

At the end of the year the boys 
enjoy a social celebration as a reward 
for work well done. This is financed 
by the boys themselves, as is their 
project of pin awards. Usually this is 
done by sponsoring a movie. Only boys 
in the leadership training class who 
meet all the qualifications of their re- 
sponsibilities and receive academic 
credit for their work are eligible for 
the merit banquets or similar celebra- 
tions. 

These Hinsdale Township High 
School leaders are learning to get along 
well with others and to direct the work 
of other boys. Now in its fourth year 
at Hinsdale, the Foremen’s Club has 
helped boys to become builders of good 
will among the students at the same 
time that they are developing valuable 
leadership qualities. 
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Cafeteria of the Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Basketball court of the gymnasium of the Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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GYMNASIUM AND CAFETERIA 





UNDER ONE ROOF 


LEONARD A. STEGER 


Superintendent, Webster Groves, Mo. 


HE new. gymnasium-cafeteria 

building, recently completed at 
Webster Groves, Mo., is the second 
of five projects included in an $800,- 
000 bond issue voted in December 
1944. The bonds were sold in March 
1945 at i per cent interest with a 
premium of $7087.20 for the $800,- 
O00. 

The first building to be constructed 
was an elementary school for colored 
children. Other projects nearing com- 
pletion are a stadium and _ athletic 
field and a gymnasium-cafeteria for 
an elementary school. The last project 
will be the remodeling of an elemen- 
tary school to provide additional kin- 
dergarten and cafeteria facilities. More 
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than $100,000 was available to the 
district in a reserve fund, which made 
it possible to construct all facilities 
without voting additional bonds. 

The condemnation of an old struc- 
ture convinced the board of education 
of the imperative need for a new 
gymnasium-cafeteria. Several prob- 
lems were faced during its erection 
These were resolved satisfactorily but 
necessitated a construction period of 
two years and three months. 

Razing the old structure was slow 
because of a strike. During the differ- 
ent stages of construction five other 
strikes accounted for a further loss of 
time. In addition to this, a number 
of the building tradesmen found it 


necessary to work on several projects 
at the same time within the Greater 
St. Louis area which made construc- 
tion progress on the Webster Groves 
uilding unusually slow. 

Complications in obtaining build- 
ing materials and mechanical equip- 
ment made it difficult to adhere to a 
construction schedule. 

The new gymnasium-cafeteria is an 
imposing structure which will serve 
the needs of the Webster Groves 
schools and community for many 
years. It has a frontage of 121 feet 
and a depth of 157 feet. The exterior 
walls are of brick. The Georgian style 
of architecture harmonizes with the 
high school building on the same site. 

The structure is fire-resistive, hav- 
ing concrete stairs, floors and founda- 
tions and steel framing. The interioi 
walls are finished with glazed tile; 
floors are terrazzo, cement or wood, 
and ceilings in the cafeteria and gym 
nasium have acoustical treatment. 

The foyer of the gymnasium ex- 
emplifies the structural beauty of the 
building. A large number of fluores- 
cent lighting units illuminates the 
white plaster which contrasts sharply; 
with the green and tan glazed tile. 
Spectators enter the spacious gymna- 
sium area through five arched en- 
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— Wm. B. Itner, Inc., of 
St. Louis, architects and 
engineers, designed the 
new gymnasium-cafeteria. 
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The gymnasium has a bal- 
cony along two sides. 
These two balconies, plus 
roll-back bleachers, pro- 
vide seating space for 
from 1500 to 2000 per- 
sons. Stairs at the four 
seem corners of the gymnasium 
permit large crowds ‘to 
___| leave the building quickly. 
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The cafeteria on the floor 
below the gymnasium pro- 
vides food service for a 
six-year high school hav- 
ing 1600 students and a 
faculty of eighty. The 
kitchen has modern labor 


amon 


' saving devices which 
i speed food preparation. 
i 


we, 
1 
i 


trances. It can also be entered from a 
passage connecting with the high 
school. A stairway at each end of the 
lobby leads down to the cafeteria. 
The gymnasium area, 100 by 110 
feet, is arranged with a permanent 
balcony along two sides. Opposite the 
basketball court, which is 50 by 84 
feet, and two cross-courts, which are 
40 by 76 feet, are two tiers of roll- 
back bleachers. Balcony and bleacher 
seats number 1500 which can be in- 
creased to 2000, when necessary. Oc- 


A brick exterior, concrete 
stairs, floors and founda- 
tions, plus steel framing, 
are fire-resistant factors. 
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casionally the room will be used for 
auditorium purposes by placing a 
small stage on one side. When this 
is done, the gymnasium will accom- 
modate approximately 2700 persons. 

Other gymnasium facilities are a 
large corrective room, 24 by 60 feet, 
which is used for tumbling, wrestling 
and boxing; three locker rooms with 
necessary showers for physical educa- 
tion classes, visiting teams, and home 
reams; a drying room, equipment 
room, a first-aid room; separate facili. 
ties for game officials, and offices for 
the physical education and coaching 
staffs. Space on the fourth floor will 
be equipped for a rifle range. 

Stairs are provided at the four cor- 
ners of the main gymnasium to per- 
mit large crowds to leave quickly. 

The cafeteria, located on the ground 
floor, has an area of 11,000 square 
feet. The dining room has a capacity 
of 1900 
with the high school by a covered 


persons and is connected 


passageway. It can also be entered 
from the main lobby at the south end 
of the building or from the land- 
scaped court at the north end of the 
cafeteria. 

The food service department con- 
tains a large kitchen, storage rooms, 
a dishwashing room, utility rooms, 
and an office which can be completely 
shut off from the cafeteria so that the 
dining room can be used for dinners 
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and programs. The kitchen is 
equipped with modern labor saving 
devices, electrically operated refrigera- 
tors, hotel-type ranges, ovens and so 
on. There is sufficient space to per- 
mit continuous lines of students to 
move along the counter; 2000 persons 
can be accommodated in approxi- 
mately one hour. 

The north end of the cafeteria, 
while not separate from the main 
dining room, is used by the teaching 
staff and is equipped with chairs and 
light finished tables with plastic linen 
finished tops. The rest of the room 
is equipped with tables having lami- 
nated plastic tops and with stools. 

The new cafeteria provides food 
service for a six-year high school of 
1600 students and its instructional 
staff of eighty. It is one of six school 
cafeterias which serve $100,000 worth 
of food during the school year. 

The gymnasium and cafeteria have 
unit ventilators located at the ceiling 
line. Low pressure steam for heating 
is supplied from the main boiler plant 
which also services the high school. 
The entire system is of the vacuum 
type. Locker and shower rooms have 
exhaust ventilation. 

Plumbing is of the most sanitary 
type and is adequate for every pur- 
pose. 

Electric wiring is in conduits—all 
approved by the National Board of 
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Fire Underwriters. Special outlets are 
provided where required. The light- 
ing system has been designed for ade- 
quate illumination, with semiindirect 
fixtures in the cafeteria and direct 
lighting fixtures in the large gymna- 
sium room. 

The building contains approximate- 


ly 950,000 cubic feet. The contract, 


cost amounted to $367,224, or 38.7 
cents per cubic foot, exclusive of 
equipment. Contracts with the differ- 
ent contractors were signed in August 
1945 and were on a firm bid basis. 
While building costs have risen con- 
siderably since construction began, all 
contractors have completed their work 
in a highly workmanlike manner, 
which adds immeasurably to the 
beauty of the building. 

It is seldom that teachers are hon- 
ored by an entire community, as was 
done in this instance at Webster 
Groves. The mew structure was 
named the Charles A. Roberts Gym- 
nasium at a public ceremony in the 
presence of 2500 community admirers 
of the late Mr. Roberts, who had been 
connected with the local schools from 
1907 to 1946 as coach and teacher 
of mathematics. At the dedication 
program hundreds of Roberts-coached 
men, called “Robertsmen,” paid re- 
spect to him as a man who taught 
boys to be not only great athletes but 
ilso great sportsmen. 





Entrance to the gymnasium is through five arched doorways. Fluorescent lighting is effectively used. 
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LUNCHROOM AT NORTHEAST HIGH 


RUTH HECKLER 
Director of School Cafeterias, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HE new cafeteria for the Northeast Junior-Senior High 
School at Oklahoma City, Okla., occupies a one-story 


a 


21'-0" x 29°-7" I 


structure adjacent to the gymnasium. It has been planned 
for accommodating a maximum of 1200, which is the 
number of students enrolled, although the largest number 
to be served daily will probably not exceed 900. This can 
be done by having three serving periods of twenty-five 
minutes each. 





preparation and serving area, in which are included a 
dishwashing unit, a dressing room, and a storage room, 
2160 square feet; the faculty dining room, 400 square feet. 





KEY TO PLAN 


Dishwashing machines; a small one for glasses 
and silver; a two-tank machine for dishes and 


trays. 


The dining room area is 5076 square feet; the food 





EXPLANATION OF PLAN 

The faculty serving counter can be closed off from 
the dining room when not in use. 

The students’ serving area can accommodate two 
lines. Except for the cashier's desk (19), it is a 
separate area. 

The sections of tray rails which are in the doorway 
are removable, permitting the dining room to be 
shut off from the serving area and kitchen when 
desired. 

The kitchen is so arranged as to provide prepara- 
tion units. Cross traffic has been eliminated as much 
as possible. . 

Since no space is available for an office, a desk 
(14) has been placed near the receiving table (F). 

The walk-in refrigerator (20) has a cabinet for 
frozen foods at the back. 


A hood over the battery of ranges and steam 
cooker (6, 7, 8, 9 and 10) is provided, and an 
exhaust fan is installed in the flue. 


There is a depression in the floor for the steam 
cooker (9) and the steam-jacketed kettle (8), with 
a floor drain for each. 

The space for garbage cans (21) is cemented and 
enclosed. It has hot water and drain connections to 
permit washing of cans. 
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2, 3. Serving counter for teachers. This consists of 
a three-unit counter for hot food and an iced 
pan 24 by 24 inches. A cart will be used for 
trays and will be placed across the doorway 
next to the counter. Silver, coffee and water 
will be placed inside the dining room. 

4. Reach-in refrigerators, one for the baker, the 
other to be used for dished up salads during 
the lunch hour and for the cook's left-overs 
after lunch. 

5. Floor type electric mixer 

6. Open gas burners 

7. Baker's oven 

8. Steam-jacketed kettle 

9. Steam cooker 

0. Even heat-top ranges 

1. A two-compartment vegetable sink 

A three-compartment pot sink 

12. Vegetable peeler 

13. Scales 

14. Manager's desk 

15. Bain-marie 

16. Hot food counters 

17. Salad and dessert counter 

18. Milk 

19. Cashier's desk 

20. Walk-in refrigerator 

21. Garbage disposal 

A. Baker's table 
Work table 

C. Cooling rack 

D. Cook's table 

E. Vegetable and salad tables 

F. Receiving table 
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Cafeteria Building, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Fresno, Calif. 


THIS CAFETERIA HAS FOUNTAIN ROOM 


H. RAFAEL LAKE 
Lake & Hastrup, Architects, Fresno, Calif, 
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4 beverages. The fountain service is for malted drinks and 
* other beverages. 
The kitchen has been arranged so that the food can be 
distributed to the serving rooms with a minimum of cross 
circulation. The dish pantry is so located that soiled dishes 
can be received and clean dishes redistributed as directly 
as possible. 
The building is a reinforced concrete structure costing 
approximately $200,000. 
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room. The latter is so arranged that it can be operated OOO000 ol L a) 
all through the day and during the time the main lunch- Or 7 ” 
room is Closed. O/ 
A separate room has been planned for the teachers, O\ 
which can accommodate the entire staff in two sittings. Oo’ ] covalel 4 
A separate service counter for this room has been installed OO000000! si 
adjacent to the kitchen. — 
The two main counters serve the usual hot foods, salads a 





and desserts, while a third handles only sandwiches and 
The fountain room operates continuously. 
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Complete floor plan of the cafeteria showing location of the various services. 
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1. RIGHT TO TEACH FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

RULING: A 1943 act of the terri- 
torial legislature of Hawaii, prohibiting 
the teaching of any language other 
than English to children who have not 
passed the first four grades in school, 
or to any child under the age of 15 or 
not yet graduated from the eighth 
grade, unless such child has passed each 
succeeding grade completed above the 
fourth grade with a mark not below 
average, violates rights guaranteed by 
the “due process clause” of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and is therefore void. 
Mo Hock Ke Lok Po et al. v. Stainback 
et al.. (US.D.C.), 74 F. Supp. 852 
(1947). 

CASE: Before Pearl Harbor there 
were large private schools in Hawaii 
engaged in teaching the Chinese and 
Japanese languages to many _ public 
school pupils in the afternoon, after 
the regular school hours. These pri- 
vate schools suspended operation dur- 
ing the war, and the principal plaintiff 
in this case was an eieemosynary cor- 
poration seeking to resume the after- 
noon teaching of the Chinese language. 
It sought an injunction to prevent the 
enforcement of the prohibitory statute, 
and the injunction was granted. 

In the argument, proponents of the 
statute contended that multilingualism 
is emotionally disturbing and detri- 
mental to young children, and that it 
prevents those who are below average 
in school achievement from ever ac- 
quiring a good mastery of English. In 
fact, the schools of Hawaii were mark- 
edly below those of the mainland 
to standards of achievement in English, 
and this was attributed to the after- 
school foreign language schools. 

The crucial contention in support of 
the statute was that as to children of 
less than average school success, it was 
designed to protect them from positive 
harm rather than to deprive them of 
a valuable right. This argument the 
federal court could not accept. It 
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CURRENT DECISIONS 


lal ON SCHOOL LAW 





Can the right to teach foreign language be denied? 
Should issuance of refunding bonds require legal sanction? 


When is a bus driver negligent? 


| 
2 
3. Can married women be barred from teaching? 
4 
5 


Who should provide schooling for children in a state home? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


could not believe that the advantages 
of mastery of a foreign language—‘a 
gain not only in personal mental 
growth and satisfaction and in in- 


creased business opportunities but, now, 


in Opportunities in service to the gov- 
ernment’s need of foreign language 
experts in its international intercourse” 
—could be denied to children without 
violation of a fundamental constitu- 
tional right. 

“We are not required,” said the 
court, “to explore the area of legisla- 
tion in which pedagogical standards 
may be created by which these children 
of average and less than average in- 
telligence could be segregated from the 
others and such prohibitory restraint 
applied to them 

COMMENT: This is apparently a 
step forward in the recognition of edu- 
cationa) rights. The negative idea of 
denying educational opportunities to 
all except those of superior attainments 
is being supplanted by the positive 
theory of ensuring suitable opportuni- 
ties for the gifted ones, while denying 
them to none. 

Teachers, examiners, psychologists 
and psychiatrists can measure intel- 
lectual and emotional capacities and 
properly give advice and counsel, but 
the state does not properly monopolize 
educational facilities or properly under- 
take to dictate individual choices of 
studies, except to a degree within its 
own public schools, where some meas- 
ure of regulation is essential to good 
organization and operation. 

The state always retains, to be sure, 
the right to inspect and to regulate 
private schools in accord with reason- 
able standards of its own, but it does 
not prohibit the offering of any legiti- 
mate and valuable educational oppor- 
tunities. 


2. AUTHORITY FOR REFUNDING 
SCHOOL BONDS 

RULING: The power to issue bonds, 
conferred upon a school district by 
statute, does not automatically carry 
with it authority to replace them with 
refunding bonds at a different rate of 
interest and having different maturity 
dates from the bonds of the original 
issue. 

Though such a transaction may be 
to the financial advantage of the dis- 
trict through savings on interest pay- 
ments, it places upon the people of the 
district a financial obligation different 
from the obligation they assumed when 
they voted affirmatively for the original 
bond issue. Hence, authority for it 
cannot arise by implication but must 
be found explicitly expressed in the 
statutes. San Antonio Union Junior 
College District v. Daniel, Attorney 
General, (Tex.), 206 SW. 2a 995 
(1947). 

CASE: A holder of $80,000 of the 
union junior college district's 114 per 
cent bonds maturing in 1966, 1967, 
1968, 1972 and 1974, with no prepay- 
ment option, offered to exchange them 
for $76,000 in refunding bonds bear- 
ing interest at 1 per cent and maturing 
serially from 1948 through 1957. The 
board of trustees of the district accept- 
ed the offer, but the attorney general 
refused to approve the proposed issue 
of refunding bonds, and the state su- 
preme court sustained his refusal. 

The burden of payment would have 
been moved forward some eighteen 
years and would thus have fallen upon 
virtually a different generation of tax- 
payers from the one originally contem- 
plated, thought the court. The decision 
was difficult and was made over the 
dissenting voice of Justice Simpson. 
It was strongly argued that junior col- 
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lege districts in Texas possess the re- 
funding power under statutes purport- 
ing to give them by reference the pow- 
ers of independent school districts, 
which are expressly authorized to issue 
refunding bonds. 

COMMENT: The result perpetuates 
a rigidity in financial administration to 
the disadvantage of the public in in- 
stances where flexibility would be ad- 
vantageous. The question whether 
refunding bonds, within reasonably 
specified limits, ought to be clearly 
designated an administrative function 
rather than a legislative power is 
worthy of careful consideration. 


3. MARRIED WOMEN CAN'T BE 
BARRED 

RULING: A rule of the St. Louis 
board of education enacted in 1897, as 
declaratory of existing custom, pro- 
hibiting the employment of married 
women as teachers and stipulating that 
the marriage of a female teacher shall 
operate as an autom:tic resignation, is, 
in view of the inteat of more recent 
state statutes concerning the contracts 
and tenure of teachers, unreasonable, 
arbitrary and in violation of the statutes 
of Missouri. State ex rel. Wood et al. 
v. Board of Education of City of St. 
Louis et al., (Mo.), 206 S.W. 2d 566 
(1947). 

CASE: 
since the 
teachers upon their marriages in 1941, 
this controversy terminates in a deci- 
sion of the state supreme court revers- 
ing a lower court judgment and pro- 
claiming a triumph for proponents of 
the policy of disregarding marital 
status in the employment of teachers. 
Observing that the barring of married 
women runs counter to the statutes 
providirg for the acquisition of per- 
manent tenure status, the court went 
or. to discuss the evidence of the rela- 
tive efficiency of unmarried and 
married teachers and found 
the balance to be slightly in favor of 
the latter. 

It noted the advice of the Strayer 
survey of St. Louis schools in 1939 on 
this point and found it supported by 
the findings of other educators. Con- 
cluding that the rule of 1897 was un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, the court 
commented: “This policy may have 
been in conformity with prevailing 
opinion in 1897... . If so, ‘the old 


In the course of litigation 


dismissal of two women 


women 


order changeth, yielding place to 
new. ” 
COMMENT: This decision merits 


celebration in the educational and lay 
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press. It may well be a turning point 
stimulating establishment of the prin- 
ciple in all the forty-eight states of the 
Union. 


4. JURY TO DETERMINE 
NEGLIGENCE 

RULING: A child of the age of 7 
years upward, of normal intelligence, 
may be expected to have some regard 
for his own safety and may be required 
to exercise some degree of care to 
avoid motor vehicles, but he may not 
be expected to conduct himself as an 
adult, or to exercise the degree of 
prudence an adult would ordinarily 
exercise. 

The driver of a motor vehicle must 
be presumed to be aware of the tend- 
ency of children in groups to jostle 
and push one another, and of the pro- 
pensity of individual children to dart 
from a place of safety into the path 
of an oncoming vehicle. The question 
of negligence in such cases is one of 
fact for the jury, when properly in- 
structed as to the law by the court. 
Kawaguchi v. Bennett, (Utah), 189 P. 
2d 109 (1948). 

CASE: Bessie Kawaguchi, a pupil 
aged 7, received a severe leg injury 
when she fell under a school bus at 
the loading point. The driver was 
approaching the point at about 6 to 
10 miles per hour, intending to stop 
3 or 4 feet from the head of the line of 
children quietly forming there. He 
observed that no adult was in attend- 
ance, but he had no instructions as to 
that, and no disorder among the chil- 
dren was apparent. 

Suddenly, Bessie and her brother 
dashed up to the head of the line, 
where a boy pushed her brother against 
Bessie, and she was under the bus be- 
fore the driver could stop it. A jury 
decided there was no evidence’of negli- 
gence on the part of the driver. A 
damage suit against him was dismissed 
for no cause of action, and this judg- 
ment was affirmed. 

COMMENT: As in all accidental in- 
jury cases, considerations of humanity 
require some provision for a legal 
remedy for the innocent victim. A 
statewide school accident insurance 
system is the humane, effective and 
economical answer to problems of this 
nature. 


5. WHO SHOULD PROVIDE 
SCHOOLING? 

RULING: The board of education of 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, must carry 
in its school census all children of 
school age committed to the Kentucky 


Children’s Home at its county seat 
town of Lyndon and provide school 
facilities for them, regardless of the 
fact that they come from all counties 
of the state and the home is a part of 
the State Department of Welfare. 
Jefferson County Board of Education 
et al. v. Goheen, (Ky.), 207 SW. 2d 
567 (1948). 

CASE: Prior to 1936 the home was 
operated by a statewide charitable or- 
ganization. The county board of edu- 
cation has always carried the children 
in its school census and _ provided 
school facilities, except buildings, in 
the case of some of the children who 
were taught in buildings provided by 
the home. 

This suit for a declaratory judgment 
was brought because a prospective ex- 
pansion of the population of the home, 
together with an increasing rate of 
turnover among the children, seemed 
likely to create difficult conditions in 
county schools where some of them, 
especially those of high school age, 
were allowed to attend. The home has 
become in large part merely a dis- 
tributing point from which children 
are assigned to private families that 
provide foster homes. 

The court conceded that suitable 
educational facilities for the children 
would cost the county school board 
more than the amount of the state 
school aid received on a per Capita 
basis and strongly intimated that it 
would be proper for the state to make 
a special appropriation to provide a 
suitable educational program adjustable 
to the special needs of the dependent 
and neglected children at the home. 
However, in the absence of such pro- 
vision by the state, the county school 
system, being itself a state agency, and 
having within its jurisdiction the chil- 
dren and the superintendent of the 
home, who stands im loco parentis, 


. must provide the schooling. 


COMMENT: Unquestionably, the 
state should make special provision for 
the education of these children, either 
by operating adequate school facilities 
at the home itself, or by contracting 
with the county school system for their 
attendance at the county schools. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is better for the chil- 
dren to be in schools where they can 
mingle with the children of the com- 
munity, but here, where the sojourn 
in the home is only brief and tem- 
porary, it may be that the maintenance 
of a good school within the home itself 
would be the more practicable and 
better solution. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

ll—Alice Interviews the Mad Hatter 

THE curious edifice Alice entered seemed to be half 
castle and half shanty, evidently built with more regard 
to dollars than sense. The halls were dim, smelling ot 
musty and unread theses which were lying about in 
profusion. 

Sitting behind a cluttered desk in a tiny alcove was 
the Mad Hatter, decked out in tattered greenish-black 
robes and furiously marking X’s and F's on all papers 
strewn around the room. 

“Please, sir,” said Alice timidly, “I have come to get 
a Ph.D.” 

The Mad Hatter eyed her critically. “Have you taken 
your Terman, general evaluation, diagnostic and qualify- 


-ing examinations? Do you have certified copies of age, 


character, personality, sex life and general experience? 
Is your Pintner-Cunningham (Form D) in good condi- 
tion? Are you properly standardized?” He stopped to 
catch his breath. 

“I’m sorry,” said Alice sadly and turned away in dis- 
appointment. 

“Wazit a minute,” said the Mad Hatter, leaping up. 
“Have you a hundred dollars?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice. 

“Al. right,” said the Mad Hatter in a relieved tone, 
“You are accepted as a candidate. Now, tell me, child, 
why do you want a Ph.D.?” 

“I want to teach children,” explained Alice. 

“A laudable ambition, perhaps,” said the Mad Hatter, 
“but to qualify you must take 100 hours and 15 courses 
in Sanscrit, including the footnotes.” 

‘But,” said Alice, “how will that help me teach 
children?” ‘ 

“How, indeed?” said the Mad Hatter. 

“How, indeed?” muttered the dormouse, whom we 
forgot to mention heretofore. 

For a moment it looked as if the Mad Hatter was 
going to think. 

“It’s all in the rule book,” he said 
finally, handing Alice an. unattractive 
grey book. Alice examined the volume 
which was completely confusing, being 
written in seven or eight languages 
with railroad timetables and alluring 
descriptions of nearby scenery. But 
after much searching in the small print Alice found 





some hel». 

“The penalty for the Ph.D.,” read the book, “is $2000 
and an indeterminate sentence of involuntary servitude 
at hard labor.” 


“What kind of labor?” asked Alice. 

The Mad Hatter looked interested. “You will be 
expected to tend my furnace, mow my lawn, mind my 
baby and write two books on the social studies which 
I shall publish vcter my own name,” he said. 

“But I don’t know anything about the social studies,” 
said Alice. 

“Who does?” said the dormouse, waking up momen- 
tarily. 

The Mad Hatter paid no attention to the interrup- 
tion. “That makes no nevermind, my child,” he said 
kindly. “No educational author is expected to know any- 
thing about his subject. Otherwise there would be no 
argument; the book wouldn’t be adopted and college 
professors would be out of work, which might not be 
such a good idea.” 

“Good idea!” said the dormouse, lapsing into slumber. 

“When I get the Ph.D.,” said Alice, trying to keep to 
the main subject, “will I be better prepared to teach 
children?” 

“Young lady,” said the Mad Hatter, drawing himself 
up in a dignified manner, “that is not the question. 
While we 12ay have competitors who hold forth glitter- 
ing assurances of success in the sordid market place, we 
ourselves are not in that kind of business.” 

“Ho, hum,” said the dormouse, waking up, “here is 
where I came in.” 

« » 


DEAR TEACHER 


In days gone by, 

With jaundiced eye 

And care chose I 

My faculty. 

But now I grab ’em short or tall. 

Are they too fat or thin or small? 

Oh Allah! anything at all 

Is good enough for me. 

I question not thew training 

Or whence or how they came, 

For, after all, the main thing 

Is: Can they sign their name? 

« » 

OLD fashioned ways of giving sex instruction to young 
children by the bees-and-flowers method are to be dis- 
carded in West Bromwich, England, according to a dis- 
patch from World News. “We have decided to use 
rabbits and mice instead,” says the superintendent of 
schools. 
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Three cottage residences of the Southern California Teachers’ 
*Home, Pasadena, Calif. The cottages accommodate ten persons. 


“AT HOME"—UPON RETIREMENT 


HE Southern California Teachers’ 
Home, located in a residential dis- 
trict in Pasadena, is for retired and 
disabled teachers whose teaching ex- 
perience includes a minimum of ten 
years in public schools in Southern 
California. It is operated as a service 
of the California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, through its separate- 
ly incorporated bureau of welfare. 
The bureau holds clear title to the 
property, which includes five residen- 
tial buildings. The main building is a 
twelve-room house containing a large 
general living room, a dining room, 
kitchen, office and bedrooms for five 
teachers and several employes. The 
rest cottage, as the infirmary is called, 
has facilities for four patients. Three 
cottages accommodate ten other teach- 
ers. Each residence has a small living 
room, bedroom and bath. The grounds 
are attractively landscaped. Nineteen 
retired teachers are living in the home 
at present, which represents capacity. 


WELFARE SERVICE ALSO 


The bureau also conducts a welfare 
service for teachers outside the home 
who are ill and in need of assistance. 
Most of these require hospital or sani- 
tarium care, some needing help for a 
brief time only, others over a period 
of years. 

A board of trustees, with eleven 
members, has charge of the adminis- 
tration of the home. The trustees are 
teachers and school administrators, who 
meet monthly to consider problems of 
policy relating not only to the home 
but also to welfare work among teach- 
ers outside the home. 

The day-to-day management of the 
home is in the hands of a woman who 
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LIONEL De SILVA 


Executive Secretary, Bureau of Welfare 
Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association 


is well qualified as to personality, train- 
ing and experience for the position. 
Under her direction, balanced meals 
are served, nursing care is given to the 
patients in the rest cottage, and the 
serene atmosphere necessary for the 
security and comfort of the home 
group is maintained. There is none 
of “that institutional atmosphere” 
about the home. 

The Southern California Teachers’ 
Home is now in its twenty-first year. 
It began in a small way in the fall of 
1927, when a five-room bungalow was 
rented for the purpose of providing 
nursing care for one teacher who was 
ill and without family or funds. Teach- 
ers throughout Southern California re- 
sponded generously to the appeal for 
funds and voted to make an annual 
appeal to Southern Section members 
of the California Teachers Association 
for money to operate the home. 

Within two years, with several addi- 
tional members having been admitted 
to the home and with applications 





Main building of the home. 


from others on hand, the home was 
moved to a ten-room rented house. 

In the meantime special gifts had 
accumulated in a fund for purchase of 
property, and in 1933 a twelve-room 
house in Pasadena was purchased. This 
is the main building of the present 
plant. Two years later an adjoining lot 
was acquired, and in 1938 a cottage 
with a capacity of six was erected. In 
1940 two additional cottages, each with 
quarters for two, were built on the new 
lot, and the rest cottage was built on 
the rear of the first lot. 

The location is convenient to public 
transportation, within ten minutes’ ride 
of the business section of Pasadena, 
which is important to members of the 
home, visitors and employes. 


SPECIAL GIFTS PROVIDE FUNDS 
Special gifts and bequests have pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of the 
property and for the erection, furnish- 
ing and equipment of the buildings, 
representing an investment of approx- 
imately $62,500. The property is clear 
of incumbrance. The bureau has al- 
ways operated on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Financing the operation of the home 
and the outside welfare work among 
teachers requires an annual presenta- 
tion of the bureau’s budget needs to 
Southern California teachers. In recent 
years the quota method has been used, 
and local teacher groups have accepted 
quotas for welfare, suggested on the 
basis of the number in each group. 
Up to the present time no provision 
has been made for endowment, but the 
board of trustees hopes that in time 
there will be a sufficient endowment 
to provide funds that may be drawn 
on as they are needed in later years. 
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Last year it cost $24,000 to run the 
Southern California Teachers’ Home. 
Of this amount $16,500 came from 
contributions of active teachers, and 
$7500 from the members of the home. 
An additional $7000 contributed by 
the active teachers was expended for 
the care of teachers outside the home. 

Members of the home, who are able 
to do so, pay for their care, in whole 
or in part; those who have no financial 
resources, of course, make no payment. 

Southern California teachers have 
consistently taken a great interest and 
pride in the home. Not only have they 
given it generous financial support, but 
they have by their personal interest 
and service made it an expression of 


real sympathy and concern for the 
problems of aged and disabled teachers. 
It has taken uncounted hours of time 
and service on the part of many people 
to make the home what it is today, but 
time and service have been freely given 
without thought of recompense. 

The thoughtfulness of the active 
teachers is constantly made evident. 
The Christmas season, for instance, is 
made memorable each year by a party, 
beautifully planned in every detail, by 
representatives of twelve Los Angeles 
teacher organizations, for the benefit 
of the home. There are parties and 
teas on various occasions throughout 
the year. A Pasadena committee pro- 
vides a monthly musical evening at 





the home; motion pictures are brought 
in. Remembrances are frequently re- 
ceived in the form of birthday cards 
and gifts for the members. 

The total number of persons who 
have been cared for in the home, in- 
cluding the present nineteen, is sixty- 
five. The average duration of member- 
ship has been thirty-nine months. 

More than 100 teachers have re- 
ceived assistance outside the home for 
an average period of fourteen months 
and an average expenditure per person 
of $658. 

Expansiorf of the home is a problem 
for the not too distant future. The 
bureau has a waiting list of applicants 
desiring to be admitted. 








: i A community which has a large 
transient population, the school 
administrator has contacts with many 
students from widely scattered parts 
of the United States. From them he 
learns that the people in various sec- 
tions of the country have many strange 
ideas about the schools in other sec- 
tions. 


GETS A NEW SLANT 

If he is an administrator in a South- 
ern school, he sees through the eyes of 
the transient students who enroll how 
the schools of the South appear to ad- 
ministrators in other parts of the cqun- 
try. Perhaps he gets a new slant on 
his own school, one that may leave 
him a little confused and astonished. 
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AS TRANSIENTS 


WILLIAM R. BOONE 


Principal, Senior High School 
Orlando, Fla. 


In Florida, especially, with its con- 
tinual influx of students from all states 
in the Union and a scattering of some 
from other parts of the world, the ad- 
ministrator often encounters surprising 
notions about the status of education 
in his state. This is in addition to the 
information, or misinformation, he 
gleans from the visitors as to the cli- 
mate, the various social and economic 
institutions of the South, and other 
aspects of life. 


WE ARE UNDERESTIMATED 

It comes to be quite the expected 
thing to have the registering student 
say, “Mr. X, my principal at home, told 
me that I could not get the subjects 
here that I have been taking. Now, 
what will I do about French?” 

The principal will murmur happily, 
“We offer French.” And then the stu- 
dent and his accompanying parent will 
exchange surprised glances. So the 
young hopeful tries again, naming one 
subject after another, and finally winds 
up dubiously placing his name on the 
dotted line of the registration card. 

We frequently have to explain to 
the new registrait from another state 
that we offer the normal high school 
curriculum, that our school is fully 
standardized. We sometimes have to 
tell him that because he was successful 


SEE US 


in passing the tenth grade in Whoosit 
he cannot jump the eleventh grade and 
register in the twelfth when he comes 
to Florida. This is a frequent source 
of argument. 


STUDENTS ARE SURPRISED 


To the astonishment of many trans- 
fers, our school possesses a cafeteria 
which has been in operation since 
1922. We have fourteen large buses 
that roll to and from the school trans- 
porting students. We have the normal 
extracurricular activities, such as ath- 
letics, glee clubs, a chorus, a band, and 
virtually all the other school activtities 
that many times give us the chills, even 
in our salubrious climate, as they do 
elsewhere. 

We have become convinced that 
visiting schools in other states is one 
of the greatest educational experiences 
an administrator can have. Direct con- 
tacts with other schoolmen lead to a 
relaxation of ideas and the acquiring 
of a fund of new information. A good 
hunt in which the wild and tame bulls 
are shot is worth more to the adminis- 
trator than any other learning activity 
in which he can indulge. 

So let’s get acquainted with the ac- 
tual conditions that exist in each 
other’s schools, instead of harboring 
ideas that have long since been out- 
moded. It is only in this way that we 
can correct our misconceptions of, and 
lack of appreciation for, the other 
fellow’s school, such as always accom- 
pany sectionalism. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Dr. H. B. Bruner, superintendent of 
schools at Oklahoma City, Okla., since 
1943, will become the new superintend- 
ent at Minneapolis August 1, succeeding 
Willard E. Goslin. 

Ralph E. Brant, 
superintendent of 
schools at Owosso, 
Mich., for the last 
four years, has ac- 
cepted a_ similar 
post at Ecorse, 
Mich., at a salary 
of $9000 a year. 
L. P. Cushman, 
superintendent at Greenville, Mich., is 
the new superintendent at Owosso. A. F. 
Allinder, high school principal at Green 
ville, Mich., has been promoted to the 





Ralph E. Brant 


superintendency. 

Frank Himmelmann, curriculum co 
ordinator for the schools of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been named superintendent of 
elementary schools, District 26, at North 
brook, Ill., succeeding Dr. N. E. Watson, 
superintendent since 1929, who is now 
in charge of the high schools of North 
field Township. 

Glen R. Winn, principal of the Smith- 
held Junior High School, Smithfield, 
Utah, has been appointed assistant super 
intendent of Cache County school dis 
trict. Marcus R. Cooley of Newton has 
been named to succeed him. 

Lee M. Thurston, deputy state super 
intendent of public instruction for Mich 
igan, has been appointed acting state 
superintendent. No 
been named for Eugene B. Elliott, who 
State 


successor has yet 


became president of Michigan 


Normal College July 1. 

J. LeRoy Thompson, superintendent 
at Tarrytown, N.Y., has retired. 

Cecil N. Heath, supervisor of occupa- 
tional guidance for New Hampshire, has 
been named superintendent at Lancaster, 
N.H., succeeding William G. Fuller, who 
resigned, . 

W. M. Layman, principal of the grade 
school at Prophetstown, Iil., has been 
made superintendent of the combined 
grade and high schools at Stronghurst, 
Ill. 

William James, high school principal 
at Somerset, Tex., has been made super- 
intendent of schools, succeeding Sam 
Davis, who has accepted a position at 
Ralls, Tex. 

Francis Herrell, principal of the Union 
Free High School at Taylor, Wis., has 
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been appointed superintendent at Bloom- 
er, Wis., succeeding R. M. DeWill, who 
has retired after twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice. 

K. L, Letsinger, principal of the high 
school at Allegan, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Dexter, Mich. 
Joseph Mulready, mathematics teacher, 
succeeds him at Allegan. 

T. D. Ozment, teacher in the high 
school at Hickman, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, succeeding 
Thomas N. McCoy, who resigned. 

Frank L. Smith, for twenty-seven years 
superintendent of schools at Lancaster, 
N.Y., has retired. 

Dr. C. W. Martin, superintendent at 
Streator, IIl., now holds a similar position 
at Cicero, IIl., succeeding Clyde V. Wink- 
ler. 

Bremen VanBibber, principal of the 
Sikeston High School, Sikeston, Mo., has 
been made superintendent of schools, suc- 
ceeding Tharon Stallings, who resigned. 
Robert J. Genins, high school principal 
at Riverview Gardens, Mo., has been 
appointed principal ‘of the Sikeston 
school. 

George E. Steele, high school principal 
at Ansonia, Ohio, has been named super- 
intendent of schools of Jackson Town- 
ship, Jackson, Ohio. He succeeds Harry 
T. Darst, who has been made head of 
the schools at Huntington, Ohio. 

Rufus Monts Jr., superintendent of 
schools at Millen, Ga., has been elected 
superintendent at Sandersville, succeed- 
ing A, C. Dickey Jr. 

Leland T. Hanson, high school princi- 
pal at Leaf River, Ill., is now superin- 
tendent at Earlville, Ill. 

James F. Slocum, superintendent at 
Platte, S.D., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Winner, S.D. 

A. K. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, 
Monrovia, Calif., retired July 1 after 
thirty-one years’ service in the district. 

Dr. J. Leonard Halderman, supervis- 
ing principal of the public schools of 
Doylestown, Pa., has resigned to become 
superintendent at Dover, Del. 

J. Frank Scott, principal of the consol- 
idated school at Walkertown, N.C., has 
been made superintendent of the Stone- 
wall Jackson Training School at Con- 
cord, N.C., succeeding S$. Glenn Haw- 
field, resigned. 

W. S. Morgan, superintendent of 
schools at Paris, Ark., for thirty years, 
has retired. 


J. S. McCann, superintendent of the 
graded schools of St. Albans and Fair- 
held, Vt., has retired. 

Harold F. Sabine, superintendent at 
Southampton, N.Y., for twenty-nine 
years, retired in June. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

Charles H. Taylor, supervising princi- 
pal at West Milford, N.J., has been ap- 
pointed to the same post at Midland 
Park, N. J., succeeding Richard M. Hart- 
man, who resigned. 

William Lawson, supervising principal 
of the schools of Baden, Pa., has retired 
after thirty-eight years in that capacity. 

Paul H. Benedict, assistant supervisor 
of the bureau of rural administrative 
service, New York state department otf 
education, has been made supervising 
principal at Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

Anthony H. Della Penta, high school 
principal at Lodi, N.J., has been made 
supervising principal of the Lodi school 
system, succeeding Henry V. Matthews, 
retired. 

Frank Paul Dee, supervising principal 
of the elementary school system at Bar- 
negat, N.J., has been appointed super 
vising principal of Robert Morris School, 
South Bound Brook, N.]. 

Joseph Loncao, vice principal of Nun- 
da Central School, Nunda, N.Y., has 
been named supervising principal of the 
high school at Mount Morris, N.Y., from 
which he was graduated. He succeeds 
Frank Billies, who resigned. 


PRINCIPALS 

William C. Gaige, principal of the 
high school at Wellesley, Mass., will take 
over the principalship of Claremont 
High School, Claremont, Calif., in the 
fall at a salary of $6000. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. Earl Thompson, principal and 
school superintendent for twenty-two 
years, who will continue next year as 
superintendent. 

Amy H. Hinrichs, principal of Lusher 
Elementary School, New Orleans, has 
been appointed principal of McMain 
High School, succeeding Alice A. Leck- 
ert, head of the school since its establish- 
ment in 1932 and an educator for fifty- 
two years. Miss Hinrichs is a former 
president of the N.E.A. 

Russel H. Bebb, teacher at Riverside 
Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga., has 
been elected principal of the Englewood 
School at Englewood, Tenn. 


(Continued on Page 76.) 
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EN are leaving the classrooms 
more rapidly than ever before. 

Data from 23 states indicated that 
in the year 1942-43, men constituted 
only 8.4 per cent of the elementary 
school teachers; in 1943 the figure 
declined to 6 per cent, and in 1944 
it reached the lowest point in our his- 
tory of education—4.7 per cent. 

The prognosis for men in the pro- 
fession is particularly dim because not 
only are these men who left failing 
to return to the classrooms, but four 
out of every five who were teaching 
in elementary schools in 1946 did not 
intend to teach permanently. 

This fact was brought out by an 
inquiry* as to the future occupational 
plans of 861 men teachers selected 
from elementary schools in every sec- 
tion of the nation. Only 22.2 per 
cent professed a desire to remain in 
the teaching positions they held. An 
additional 19.7 per cent were planning 
to leave the profession at the earliest 
opportunity. The remaining 58.1 per 
cent planned to remain, but not as 
elementary school teachers. They were 
interested in secondary education or 
in administration and, if denied these 
opportunities, many of them expressed 
an intent to give up teaching. 

These observations make it clear 
that most men teachers look upon 
elementary school teaching as a tem- 
porary phase of their careers. If the 


*Kaplan, Louis: The Status and Function 
of Men Teachers in Urban Elementary 
Schools, unpublished dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Southern Califcrnia, Los Angeles, 


1947. 432 pp. 
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outlook reported by the men who 
responded to the questionnaire is gen- 
erally held by men teachers through- 
out the nation, and there is a strong 
indication that this may be so, then 
the few men left in our elementary 
schools will soon be reduced to the 
vanishing point. 

It might well be asked, “How 
would the elementary schools be af- 
fected by the loss of four-fifths of 
their present staff of men teachers?” 
Evidence on this point is available. 

Listed in the accompanying table are 
the future plans of men_ teachers 
classified by the assignments which 
they held. The men who were teach- 
ing social studies or science, physical 
education, special rooms or the upper 
elementary grades were least contented 
with their lot. Fewer than one out 
of every five were planning to remain 
as classroom teachers. Teachers of 


Men Teachers Deserting 
Elementary Schools 
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Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
and Director of Training Schools 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 


industrial arts and the intermediate 
grades seemed much more inclined to 
continue in their present assignments, 
than the others, but even here most 
of the men had plans which did not 
include continuing as elementary 
school teachers. 

Prior to 1820, teaching was a man’s 
job. Women were assigned the minor 
functions of instructing the younger 
children who were not prepared to 
enter the common school or they were 
given custody of the town schools 
during the summer months when the 
master was freed for other duties. 

The parceling out of the town 
schools into district schools, the rise 
of the infant schools, the common 
school movement and, finally, the 
Civil Wer worked a_ fundamental 
change in this situation. The need 
for teachers was greatly expanded and 
economy minded communities turned 


FUTURE PLANS OF MEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 











Per cent Per cent 
seeking seeking 
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tive or secondary Per cent 
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to women teachers as the most effec- 
tive buttress against rising educational 
costs. Since women were willing to 
work for ‘ess than half the salary de- 
manded by the schoolmasters, men 
were required to accept positions on 
the same terms offered to women. 

This was a condition which few 
capable men were willing to accept. 
The expansion of American economic 
horizons provided men with oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement and 
adventure. Able men chose to leave 
the schoolrooms and seek more 
remunerative and respectable occupa- 
tions elsewhere. The resultant short- 
age of manpower made it imperative 
that more and more women be brought 
into the classrooms to take over the 
functions of the schoolmen. 

As a consequence, women became 
increasingly dominant in the teaching 
profession. By 1870, only 39 per cent 
of the teachers in the nation were 
men and at the close of the nineteenth 
century this proportion had been re- 
duced to 30 per cent. From then on, 
the ranks of the schoolmasters were 
progressively decimated until by 1942 
only 21.3 per cent of the nation’s 
teachers were men. 

In the elementary schools the dis- 
placement of men was even more 


pronounced than it was in schools in 
general. In 1900, 29 per cent of all 
elementary school teachers were men 
but by 1942 this figure was reduced 
to ll per cent. The significance of 
this displacement is indicated by the 
fact that during the period when only 
12 per cent of the teachers in Ameri- 
can elementary schools were men, the 
primary schools of 26 foreign coun- 
tries were reported to have a median 
of 46 per cent of men teachers. Thus, 
it is evident that there are few nations 
in the world in which the schools are 
so completely in the hands of women 
teachers as in the United. States. 

Evidently the only way to retain a 
large proportion of the men now 
teaching in elementary schools is to 
assign them administrative or super- 
visory positions. Such a procedure 
would pose serious organizational 
problems for school officials and would 
not, in any event, alter the fact that 
under present circumstances men do 
not consider the elementary school 
teaching position as a_ satisfactory 
occupation. It appears likely that the 
man elementary school teacher will 
soon join the ranks of the blacksmith, 
the carriage maker and the lamp- 
lighter in the nation’s scrap pile of 
outmoded occupations. 





Community Provides Scholarships 


JOHN E. RIDDER 


Principal, Fort Plain High School 
Fort Plain, N.Y. 


T HAS long been the custom of 
laymen who are interested in edu- 
cation, both as individuals and in clubs 
and organizations, to offer money 
prizes through the school principal and 
faculty to students who make the high- 
est grades in certain subjects, or to 
those who have made the greatest im- 
provement in a subject. 

Such prizes usually go to two or 
three students in the school who have 
the highest general ability and intelli- 
gence. This practice is commendable 
and does stimulate many students to 
put forth their best efforts, but the stu- 
dent of average ability has little chance 
to win against this competition. 

The situation can be changed into 
a worthwhile community project. An 
association of citizens could be formed 
through whose combined efforts real 
and substantial financial aid could be 
given to at least one or two persons 
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each year, making it possible for them 
to continue their education. 

In every community there are young 
people approaching graduation from 
high school who have made a good 
scholastic record, who have demon- 
strated ability and talent, have proved 
themselves deserving of an opportu- 
nity for further education, and who, 
from every point of view, could profit 
from education beyond high school. 

What can be done to assist these 
boys and girls when conditions at 
home are such that outside financial 
help is needed? 

Many scholarships are available on 
state and national levels, especially to 
those who have superior scholastic 
ability, but the competition is on such 
an extensive basis that it is seldom a 
local boy or girl is selected. 

The student we are anxious to help 
is that worthy one in our own school, 


who has demonstrated that he has abil- 
ity, is industrious and may be depended 
upon to apply himself to the limit of 
his capacity for learning. He may not 
be at the top of the graduating class 
scholastically, but he has impressed 
fellow students, faculty and friends as 
an individual deserving of a chance to 
continue his education. 

In recognition of these facts, the cit- 
izens of any locality can decide to do 
something to help. 

Such a plan was organized in May 
1947 by the citizens of Fort Plain- 
Nelliston, N. Y., which has a popula- 
tion of approximately 3500, a school 
enrollment of about 600, and a faculty 
of thirty teachers. The first objective 
was the setting up of one scholarship 
of $1000 to be awarded to a person 
planning to attend a recognized col- 
lege, $400 to be paid the first year and 
$200 per year for the second, third and 
fourth years. 

The plan met with such approval in 
the community that it was expanded 
in 1948. The budget now includes an 
additional $300 as a scholarship for a 
person meeting the requirements men- 
tioned, who may elect to take a busi- 
ness or professional course of less than 
four years. The $300 is to be paid in 
two installments of $150 each. 

The Scholarship Association of Fort 
Plain was incorporated under the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, Sept. 19, 1947. 
This gives the organization a legal 
status and permanence which should 
assure its continuance as a local insti- 
tution worthy of the support and en- 
couragement of the citizens. 

The constitution of the association 
provides that all persons or organiza- 
tions making contributions automati- 
cally become members of the Scholar- 
ship Association, and every member is 
asked to take an active part. 

It will mean much to the members 
of the organization if they can, in 
later years, point with pride to a num- 
ber of young people from the commu- 
nity whom the association has aided 
in becoming outstanding citizens. 

The association makes it possible 
for citizens of the Fort Plain-Nelliston 
area to help deserving young people 
who have shown ability and who have 
a desire to further their education. 

Through the association, persons 
who would like to help students con- 
tinue their schooling may do so, even 
though they are not financially able to 
make a large contribtion. A number, 
who are willing and eager to help, are 
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considering making bequests in their 
wills, or have already done so, allocat- 
ing a certain amount of money the in- 
come from which is to be used in the 
perpetuation of this scholarship plan. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
association provide for an impartial 
selection of the recipients of the schol- 
arships from the applicants. 

Applications are submitted to the 
guidance counselor of the high school, 
who is chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. A prepared form is used which 
requests certain information, the most 
important of which is a proposed budget 
of the student's expenses and a state- 
ment as to how he expects to meet 
these obligations. This is signed by 
the applicant's parent or guardian. 

All applications are then reviewed 
and investigated by the advisory com- 
mittee which reports its findings to the 
board of directors. The final decision 
and award is made by the board. The 
advisory committee consists of the 
guidance counselor of the high school, 
who serves as chairman, and two others 
appointed by the president of the 
association from among its members. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The constitution also provides for a 
public relations committee, “to advise 
ways for enlarging the membership” 
and “for general promotion of the 
association." 

This scholarship plan is recommend- 
ed for any community, regardless of 
size. The success of the plan will de- 
pend largely upon the enthusiasm of 
its board of directors. 

The future of any similar organiza- 
tion depends upon the judgment exer- 
cised in the selection of the award re- 
cipients. If those who receive aid 
prove by their success that they have 
been helped to a richer, fuller life, 
they will reflect credit upon the mem- 
bers of the association who have had 
the wisdom to promote and to work for 
such a worthwhile community project. 
It is believed that the association will 
grow and that many bequests and do- 
nations of considerable value will be 
added from year to year to ensure the 
continuance of this good work. 

It would hardly be possible for any 
community to raise enough money to 
endow a perpetual scholarship plan as 
extensive as this. The only way it can 
be done is to set it up as a living en- 
dowment, trusting to those who sub- 
scribe to assume a personal interest in 
seeing that their donations are con- 
tinued on a yearly basis. 
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Citizens and Students Help 
Plan Curriculum 


TUDENTS and citizens help teach- 

ers decide what to teach in the 
public schools of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
With democratic curriculum building 
as its goal, the Kalamazoo Curriculum 
Council has a membership of approxi- 
mately sixty, made up of teachers, stu- 
dents, members of the parent-teacher 
organization, representatives from the 
chamber of commerce and from the 
ranks of labor. It also has teacher 
committees whose members volunteer 
to serve; they choose the committee 
on which they wish to work. All 
teachers are encouraged to belong to 
a committee but this is not a require- 
ment. 

Each committee designates its own 
chairman. Dr. Theral T. Herrick, di- 
rector of curriculum for the Kala- 
mazoo school system, is the chairman 
of the council. 

The objectives of the group have 
been summarized as follows: 

1. To discuss the major needs for 
curriculum improvement as presented 
to the council by any person or group 
of persons. 


2. To attack these needs through 
committee investigation. 

3. To make recommendations con- 
cerning needed curriculum changes to 
the superintendent of schools after 
hearing the findings of these com- 
mittees. 

4. To maintain lines of communi- 
cation on curriculum practices and 
program. 

5. To encourage curriculum experi- 
mentation. 

6. To promote teacher visitation. 

7. To develop plans for in-service 
training of teachers. 

The council has recently started 
publication of the Curriculum News 
which is to be issued regularly 
throughout the school year. Its object, 
as stated by Loy Norrix, superintend- 
ent, in Vol. 1, No. 1, is to “provide in- 
formation on our philosophy of educa- 
tion, our immediate purposes and aims, 
the activities of students and teachers 
and to indicate some ways by which 
the citizens of the community are par- 
ticipating in helping us keep our cur- 
riculum at all times vital.” 
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FOUR HUNDRED leading educators from forty-six states engaged in 
an intensive study of how to build stronger support and higher standards 
for the teaching profession at the National Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers at Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 


Ohio, in July. 


Left to right above are seen: Frank L. Grove, secretary of the 
Alabama Education Association and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education Associations; Ralph McDonald, 
conference director and commission secretary; W. E. Peik, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, and commission chair- 
man; Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the N.E.A. 
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HANDLING STUDENT FUNDS 


E have been using a central 

treasury plan for the handling of 
student activity funds since 1938. Be- 
fore that time each school organization 
had kept its own record of income and 
expenses. 

Each 

method of record keeping, and there 
was no satisfactory way in which the 


treasurer has his individual 


accuracy of the various treasurers’ rec- 
ords could be checked. This led to the 
development of our central treasury 
plan which has been well accepted by 
teachers as well as by students. 

Student activity funds are now in the 
custody of a central treasurer who is 
the commercial instructor, and an as- 
sistant who is a commercial student. 
Thus the funds have administrative 
supervision. 

The fundamental principle underly- 
ing the plan is uniformity. And uni- 
formity implies that certain standard- 
ized procedures exist., These pro- 
cedures may be summarized briefly as 
follows. 

A ledger is kept by each organiza- 
tion treasurer showing all receipts of- 
funds and all cash payments, with dates 
and amounts. 

Forms for requisitions for purchases 
or authorizations to incur indebted- 
ness of the organization are issued 
showing the date, the person whose 
goods are to be purchased, and the 
signatures of the authorized sponsor 
of the organization, the principal and 


superintendent. 


FORMAL RECEIPTS ISSUED 

All treasurers are expected to issue 
formal receipts for all money received 
from their organizations and deposit 
all funds with the central treasurer. 
The central treasurer checks receipt 
stubs to see that they correspond with 
the deposits. 

Funds of all organizations are de- 
pos.ted in a central account which is 
under the direct control of the central 
treasurer. 

The ledger of the treasurer is com- 
posed of separate accounts for each 
organization showing the amounts and 
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dates of money received and all cash 
disbursements. 

Receipts are made out by the cen- 
tral treasurer to the organization treas- 
urer for all money deposited in the 
central fund. 

All bills and obligations are paid 
by check. 

Bills 
drawn upon the central treasury show 
the name of the business, the purpose 
of the expense, and the amount, with 
the signatures of the local treasurer, 
the chairman of the committee and the 


authorizing warrants to be 


adviser. 

The organization treasurer does all 
posting from receipted bills presented 
by the central treasurer and the re- 
ceipted stubs. 


CENTRAL TREASURER’S FUNCTIONS 

The central treasurer does not take 
the place of the organization treasurer. 
The organization treasurer still func- 
tions in the collection and disburse- 
ment of his own organization funds 
and the keeping of proper financial 
records. 

The central treasury becomes the 
g-neral depository for the funds of all 
organizations. Disbursement of funds 
is made only upon an order issued by 
the proper officer of the organization 
and approved by the sponsor. The 
central treasurer also audits the indi- 
vidual treasurer's books every month. 

Each time an individual treasurer 
deposits money with the central treas- 
urer, 1 per cent of the deposit is de- 
ducted. 

This amount is then placed in the 
general fund account which provides 
money for such expenses as receipt 
books, ledgers and stamps that are nec- 
essary in Carrying out this centralized 
plan. When this account has accumu- 
lated a sufficient balance, the fund is 
spent for some worthwhile school pur- 
pose. 

Following are several reasons why 
all funds should be deposited to the 
credit of one account rather than to 
the credit of individual organizations. 
The local bank does not have to be 





1. Receipt is given by organi- 
zation treasurer for money. 





2. This money is then deposited 


with the central treasury. 











3. Funds of all organizations 
are put in one bank account. 





4. Requisitions are issued for 
all organization expenditures. 





5. Central treasurer pays the 
bills of each group by check. 
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bothered with keeping records on 
eighteen separate petty accounts. This 
simplifies its work. 

The handling of all funds in one 
general account gives sponsors infor- 
mation as to the financial condition of 
all school organizations and provides a 
complete accounting record for any 
purpose for which they may be needed. 

Greater protection is given funds 
under the centralized system than was 
given formerly because the general 
treasurer is placed under bond. 

Payment of all bills by check pro- 
vides the necessary record of disburse- 
ments. 

A favorable attitude toward the 
school is developed in local merchants 
by the prompt payment of accounts 
when they are due. It is part of the 
training values of the whole program 
that organizations operate on a busi- 
ness basis. 

They are furthermore not permitted 
to obligate themselves for expenditures 
or to make purchases before the funds 
are collected. An organization must 
have funds available to meet all obli- 
gations when due. The central treas- 
urer can enforce such a policy much 
more readily than can be done under 
the sponsor plan of administration or 
any other. 


SYSTEM HAS SAFEGUARDS 

Such a system of record keeping 
offers all the safeguards of adequate 
accounting and introduces students to 
the responsibilities and procedures of 
such phases of business with a mini- 
mum of oppottunity for carelessness 
or dishonesty. 

The organization’s treasurer knows 
that his books have a double check, 
that is, his deposits and disbursements 
must agree with the balance of that 
particular account on the central 
treasurer's books, and his deposits must 
equal the total of his receipt stubs. 
Disbursements are made by receipted 
bills or by the check written by the 
central treasurer. Because of this 
double check the individual treasurer 
can no longer be accused of dishonesty 
but is looked upon as a good, system- 
atic, accurate individual. The danger 
of loss and the temptation to divert 
funds for private purposes are protect- 
ed by the centralized plan. 

The central treasurer has a triple 
check on his ledger because the total 
of the individual account balances 
must equal the checkbook balance 
which must equal the bank balance. 
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STATE'S SCHOOL PROBLEMS ARE 


RATHER unique experiment in 
state school studies is being con- 
ducted in Indiana. It is believed to 
be the only major study in the 
country to be initiated and financed 
by the organized teaching profession. 
The Indiana School Study Com- 
mission was created by a resolution 
of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its October 1947 conven- 
tion. It has received an initial grant 
of $25,000 from the funds of the 
state association. 


COMMISSION OF FIFTY-SIX 

The commission is composed of 
thirty-two of 
After its initial 


fifty-six members, 
whom are laymen. 
meeting and organization, it became 
an independently functioning body 
for purposes of carrying on the study. 

Coming as it did from the pro- 
fessional organization, and having if 
its membership ten members of the 
general assembly and a wide repre- 
sentation of laymen prominent in 
civic and lay organizations, the com- 
mission naturally undertook a broad 
cooperative study rather than one 
conducted by a smaller number of 
specialists in education. The basic 
structure of the plan provides that 
the commission elect an executive 
committee of ten members and divide 
the study into seven areas as follows: 

School Organization and Adminis- 

tration. 

Financing of Schools. 

School Transportation. 

School Buildings and Equipment. 

Elementary School Program. 

Secondary School Program. 

Employed School Personnel (In- 

structional and  Noninstruc- 
tional). 

For each of the major areas there 
are a chairman, a vice chairman, a 
secretary, and a steering committee, 
and also for each area there is an out- 
of-state consultant chosen on the 
basis of his experience and specializa- 
tion in the particular field. The study 
committees are then composed of 
from twenty-five to thirty persons, 
mostly educators, making a total of 


more than 250 persons directly in- 
volved in the study. In addition, 
there are thousands who will make 
contributions through interviews or 
in the answering and filling out of 
questionnaires, check lists, opinion- 
naires and other instruments for col- 
lecting data and information. 

The philosophy underlying the 
study, obviously, is that a great num- 
ber of persons drawn from a cross 
section of lay and educational fields 
in Indiana shall participate in collect- 
ing and organizing data, and forming 
conclusions to such extent that when 
the study is completed there will be 
a tremendous start on the road to 
a complete implementation of the 
project. 

The conduct of the study is based 
upon a simple principle, namely, that 
action shall proceed from the large 
study 
through the steering committee into 
the coordinating 
posed of committee chairmen and 


foundation commission up 


committee, com- 


consultants, up through the director 
to the executive committee and finally 
‘the commission, and back 
through that line to the study com- 
mittees as many times as will be neces- 


again 


sary for the final completion of the 
project. 


PROGRAM UNDER WAY 


The study committees have already 
had their original meetings, have de- 
termined upon the areas to be in- 
cluded in each committee’s activities, 
have cleared these agreements back 
through the coordinating committee, 
have subdivided their areas into from 
five to ten subareas and have gone 
to work. Outlines have been com- 
piled, questionnaires, check lists, and 
other instruments are now in process 
of construction, visits to selected 
representative counties over the state 
are in progress, and the broad pro- 
gram of state school study is well 
under way. 

Considerable question arose as to 
the possibility of releasing the 250 
school people from their school as- 
signments for a sufficient length of 
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STUDIED BY CITIZENS 


ROBERT H. WYATT 


Executive Secretary, Indiana State Teachers Association 


time to perform these tasks without 
The 


state board of educ. tion, recognizing 


unduly taxing their energies. 


the tremendous implications of the 
study, passed a resolution approving 
the project and made it available to 
local school boards and superintend- 
ents for 
whether or not their employes should 


their use in determining 
be released for such an activity. The 
response to these actions has been 
unanimously faverable. 

In every instance the study com- 
mittees are composed of a well bal- 
anced representation of Indiana col- 
people, 
cipals, teachers and others drawn from 
the schools. An interesting phase of 


the study is the relationship of the 


lege superintendents, prin- 


out-of-state consultants to the study 
committees. These consultants help 
to maintain a balance of judgment 
by checking the viewpoints of In- 
diana people with the consensus for 
other regions. 


PUBLIC REACTION EXCELLENT 

The public reaction to the school 
study has from the very first been 
The citizens appointed to 
been 


excellent. 
the study 
selected from the top positions in 


commission have 
Indiana political, religious and civic 
life, and their response in serving on 
the commission has been a new in- 
spiration to school people who at 
times question the depth of public 
interest At the same 
time there has been a most favorable 
reaction to the honest and forthright 


in education. 


efforts of educators to make an open 
showing of the entire school program, 
its strength, its weaknesses, and its 
needs. 

The people of Indiana in the past 
few years have made _ tremendous 
strides in education in some areas. But 
because of apathy in certain quarters 
or the opposition of vested interests, 
they have found it impossible to bring 
about other changes in school or- 
ganization or curriculum that should 
be made. At the same time, the edu- 
cators in Indiana recognize that they 
themselves do not know all the con- 
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ditions or even all the problems, to 
say nothing of all the answers. They 
have thus inaugurated this gigantic 
effort to bring about 
whatever investigations and solutions 
are necessary without regard to any 
personal that 
involved. 


cooperative 


implications may be 


STUDY WILL BE LANDMARK 

There is a widespread feeling among 
both school and lay people at this 
stage of the study that, in terms of 
the education of Indiana youth, the 
results of the Indiana School Study 
Commission’s work will be an out- 
standing landmark of the twentieth 
century in Indiana education. 


a 
More Instructional Materials 
Needed for Apprentices 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—Vocational ed- 
ucators must create a large volume of 
instructional materials for apprentices, 
says the Federal Vocational Education 
Division. 

These -naterials are needed by the 
public vocational schools in their “re- 
lated instruction” programs, which must 
supplement the on-the-job training for 
apprentices. At the present time many 
of the 790,000 registered apprentices 
are not receiving adequate related in- 
struction because of the lack of indi- 
vidualized study guides and manuals. 
Instructional materials are needed espe- 
cially in such trades as those of air- 
plane mechanics, automotive mechanics, 
electroplaters, optical technicians, pipe 
fitters, sheetmetal workers, tailors, tool 
and die makers, watchmakers, and many 
others. 

To relieve a critical need for instruc- 
tional material, at least partially, the 
Federal Vocational Education Division 
is now working with the states in locat- 
ing state prepared materials and dis- 
seminating this information. This in- 
trastate exchange of information, how- 
ever, is only a partial answer to the 
problem, vocational educators in Wash- 
ington say. The most direct solution to 
the problem is the creation of packets 


of new teaching and learning instru- 
ments tc serve the individualized needs 
of apprentices. Raymond Gregory, as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation, says that George-Barden Act 
funds may be used in part for this 
activity. 


“Natural Community” Surveyed; 
New Buildings Planned 

Nives, Micu.—Eight mills, voted re- 
cently for the construction of two new 
elementary buildings, provide a start in 
this community’s long-range educational 
program. The need for more and better 
buildings was established by a survey 
of the Niles and the 
“natural community” which it serves. 
Max S. Smith is superintendent. 


school district 


Plans are nearing completion for the 
construction approved by voters. One 
elementary unit will house 340 children, 
and the other 250. 
natural concentrations of population, as 


These will serve 


will other projects planned to accom- 
modate a school membership of 5200 by 
1960. At the present time, the district 
serves 5179 children, including 1995 
from rural districts. 

The survey recognizes immediate need 
for a community college building to 
house 800 to 1200 students. 
mends revision of the present secondary 
education plan to include thirteenth and 


It recom- 


fourteenth grades and asks that the in- 
structional program be expanded to meet 
the vocational, social and pre-profes- 
sional needs of the community’s youth. 





The NATION'S SCHOOLS ex- 
pects to return rapidly to its for- 
mer publishing schedule. Recent 
settlement of the printers’ strike, 
as it affected commercial shops, 
has brought the magazine back to 
its former printer in Chicago, be- 
ginning with this issue. The strike 
situation of the past three months 
caused delays in mailing and ne- 
cessitated changes in format. We 
thank our subscribers and adver- 
tisers for their understanding atti- 
tude during this emergency period. 
Plans can now go forward toward 
the continuing improvement and 
expansion of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS.—The Editors. 
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CENTER SERVES MANY GROUPS 


W ITH no more than seventeen 

months of operation since its 
establishment, the Center of Audio- 
Visual Materials of the Pueblo Junior 
College has achieved a rather unique 
position in Pueblo and southern Colo- 
rado. 

If its services were to be summarily 
halted, the effect would be felt imme 
diately in the classrooms of the col- 
lege itself, the city and county schools, 
and many Pueblo 
County. In fact, many civic, religious 
and industrial groups would find it 
suddenly difficult to use films and film- 
strips in their activities. Home users 


schools beyond 


also would be at a loss for sources of 
materials. 

The center was set up primarily to 
serve as a source of many, if not all, 


types of audio and 


visual materials 
available for education. It was recog- 
nized that Pueblo Junior College, in 
both its divisions, academic and voca- 
tional, could well use a department 
devoted to the selection and_ utiliza- 
tion of the many teaching aids devel- 
oped by the educational services of 
the armed forces. 


Special emphasis was laid upon the 


FRANK H. OETTING 


Director, Center of Audio-Visual Materials 
Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colo. 


procurement of visual aids, such as 
films and filmstrips, to be used in the 
classrooms of the vocational depart- 
ment. More than 100 films produced 
by the U.S. Office of Education during 
the war were procured and are being 
used extensively in machine shop, 
radio, auto mechanics, refrigeration, 
electronics, welding, aeronautics, air- 
craft and engine mechanics, mathe- 
matics and mechanical drawing classes. 
A special room for projected aids 
has been set up for the convenience 
of instructors who plan them schedules 
together to allow maximum use of 
materials and to eliminate conflicts in 
their use. 

The facilities of the center include 
sources of all available films and other 
materials. Instructors in chemistry, 
radio, art, music, biology, home-mak- 
ing, athletics, psychology, history, dra- 
matics, public speaking, typing, physi- 
cal education, and English utilize these 


sources to augment the materials in 





the library to bring the most effective 
teaching aids to the classroom at the 
precise time when they are needed to 
be of maximum value. 

Many Pueblo Junior College stu- 
dents are on-the-job trainees who ap- 
preciate the opportunity of taking part 
in field trips to industrial and com- 
mercial centers for actual participation 
and observation. Spegial effort has 
been made to obtain models, mock- 
ups, and actual items from war surplus 
to give the utmost in training facili- 
ties. 

The Center of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials offers to the college faculty and 
students the opportunity to partake in 
the production of teaching aids, such 
as motion pictures, slides, recordings 
and transcriptions. 

The Pueblo Junior College spon- 
sors the veterans farm training pro- 
gram in the area around Pueblo. Some 
four instructors are active in the field 
and have established a regular sched- 
ule of farm training films to accelerate 
and facilitate the program. 

Pueblo city and county support some 
sixty primary, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools, approximately half of 





Read « 


Teachers review current literature and sources of audio-visual materials. 
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| Designed, Engineered and 
Produced for America's 





KAM 


e This new RCA 16mm Sound Projector was designed and 
engineered as an ALL-PURPOSE projector to cope with 
today’s teaching demands and curriculum overload. It 
speeds up the learning process, makes it more effective. 


The RCA “400” brings professional quality projection 
to your sound and silent films. Screen images are much 
more brilliant, have greater contrast and dehnition. 

Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced with 
dramatic realism and superior tonal quality. Enjoy 
sound or silent projection by merely turning a knob. 


first in sound ... finest in projection 
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SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 





Schools 


Teachers prefer the RCA “400” because of its sim- 
plicity of operation and film protection advantages. [he 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projectors to 
thread. Lighter weight makes it readily portable for the 
varying needs of your audio visual program. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT! 





Before you buy any projector, proof-test the RCA 
“400” with your own sound films. For illustrated bro- 
chure and name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and 
‘isual Products, Dept. 3-V, "A, Camden, N. Jf. 
\ | Products, Dept. 62 G-V, RCA, C 1 N. J 
hers 

i 
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in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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which are equipped to use projected 
aids. The 300 films and as many film- 
strips supplied by the center are in 
constant demand in this rapidly grow- 
ing field of instruction. The center 
plans activities, such as demonstra- 
tions, previews, discussions, bulletins, 
field trip possibilities, in an effort to 
be of greatest assistance to teachers on 
all grade levels in the selection and 
utilization of audio-visual materials. 
Teachers are constantly visiting the 
center to become better acquainted 
with new materials, new technics, and 
methods of use and evaluation of ma- 
terials. Administrators call for assist- 
ance in setting up an audio-visual 
program. 

Since the Pueblo Junior College is 
supported by the taxpayers of Pueblo 
County, a special weekly rental rate 
for films has been set up for county 
schools. This has resulted in a saving 
to county schools and has assured the 
college a return sufficient to repay the 
original investment in approximately 
five years. 


KEY GROUP IN THE PROGRAM 


The administration and execution 
of the processes necessary for selec- 
tion, ordering and arranging for show- 
ing of audio-visual aids in most city 
and county schools are accomplished 
by one or two faculty members of 
each building, who form a group of 
assistants in audio-visual aids to the 
teaching personnel. This is the key 
group in the operation of the program. 

One of its functions is to preview 
suggested new films, filmstrips and re- 
cordings for purchase by the Center 
of Audid-Visual Materials. This group 
is constantly endeavoring to stimulate 
proper and effective use of audio- 
visual aids by the teachers in the 
various schools, stressing preview, 
preparation and follow-up activities. 
These teaching assistants in audio- 
visual instruction offer suggestions for 
improvement in service, in new mate- 
rials, in in-service training, in discov- 
ery and production of community re- 
sources, in public relations, and in 
methods of distribution. A community 
film council is expected to materialize 
soon. 

The schools of southern Colorado 
were quick to take advantage of an 
audio-visual rental library within a dis- 
tance of 150 miles. Pueblo is strategi- 
cally located for rapid mail and ex- 
press service to all points in this area. 
Frequently films and other materials 
are requested by telephone and are 
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delivered to the school the same day. 

The most encouraging factor in the 
use of audio-visual materials in these 
schools is the concerted interest shown 
in wise selection and effective utiliza- 
tion. School children are rapidly be- 
coming aware that motion pictures in 
the classroom are not “shows” but 
definite ways of learning and are wel- 
coming them with eager anticipation. 
The teacher’s responsibility is to 
choose wisely among projected aids 
and to use them well. 

Probably the most unexpected pop- 
ularity of the new Center of Audio- 
Visual Materials has developed in the 
area of community use. Until a few 
years ago the number of film show- 
ings to civic organizations was rela- 
tively small, even though excellent 
materials were available. At the pres- 
ent time among such groups as Ro- 
tary, Lions, Kiwanis, Elks, Exchange, 
Optimists, Cooperative and other clubs 
there is an average of at least one 
film showing per week. Several groups 
have used films as a basis for a film 
forum on important topics, such as 
“The United Nations and Democracy 
in Action.” Hotel managers have ar- 
ranged for projection facilities in their 
dining rooms to accommodate the 
growing demand for film programs. 

Slower in development but equally 
eager are the religious groups desiring 
to use audio-visual materials in church 
services, Sunday schools, group meet- 
ings, and general instruction assem- 
blies. Several churches have success- 
fully built an entire service around a 
religious film. Many are using films, 
filmstrips and slides regularly in Sun- 
day school and vacation Bible school. 
Films on Christianity are in constant 
demand for discussion groups. 


ASSISTS RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

The Pueblo Junior College Center 
of Audio-Visual Materials does not 
contain religious films and strips. 
However, it offers service in locating 
and obtaining these materials for in- 
terested groups, helps to arrange pro- 
jection and suggests methods of use 
when the program is new. The center 
endeavors to serve as a Clearinghouse 
for religious groups in keeping abreast 
of the latest developments in the field. 
This is a growing field; a number of 
churches already have the necessary 
equipment for such a program. 

Another group in the community 
that relies on the center to a rather 
full extent is made up of the commer- 
cial and industrial film users. Sales 





managers of department stores and 
other establishments find audio-visual 
aids a quick, effective method in train- 
ing new sales personnel. Salesmen 
carry films to bring a more attractive 
and complete presentation of their 
products to prospective customers. 
Safety engineers and fire chiefs are 
using projected aids in the prevention 
of accidents and fires. 

An added service of the center has 
been to furnish materials to home 
users who have 16 mm. equipment. 
Many of these persons investigated the 
audio-visual field before making their 
investments and found the information 
at the center most helpful. 

In this brief résumé of the activities 
of the Center of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials of the Pueblo Junior College sev- 
eral things have been attempted. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM 


First, here is evidence that a de- 
centralized system of educational film 
libraries is not only practical but ad- 
vantageous. The Pueblo center does 
not attempt to fill all the needs of film 
users but relieves to a material extent 
the heavy demand on the larger li- 
braries. 

Second, a small library may be 
financed over a period of years for 
less than $15,000 depending upon the 
number of consumers in the area. The 
Pueblo Junior College Center is 
strictly an educational institution. Yet, 
its influence goes far beyond the 
schools into many other phases of 
community life. 

The future growth of the library 
will be commensurate with the de- 
mands of the schools in this area and 
community. With the unusual inter- 
est in this field of instruction and the 
actual acquisition of projection ma- 
chines, it seems evident that a steady 
increase of new materials will be wise 
and necessary. 





Don’t Dissect a Film 
DO WE NEED to change our teach- 
ing methods when we use films? 
Surely no new principles of learning 
are involved in the use of motion pi 
tures .. . but old methods of teaching, 
learned almost unconsciously as a stu- 
dent, are likely to persist. . . . The 
motion picture, properly conceived, is 
not another textbook. You can’t study 
a film bit by bit, page by page. It 
does not lend itself to drill, repetition 
or memorization. Rich understanding 
comes with a single viewing EDGAR 
DALE, Ohio State University. 
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When you spend school funds, you are careful to 
make sure that you get maximum value for every 
dollar. 


In buying sound film projectors, even more is at stake 
than the cost of the machines. Also affected by your 
projector choice is the return from your entire vis- 
ual education program. 


Only with the finest projectors will you gain maxi- 
mum benefits from your investment in films and 
in administrators’ and teachers’ time. That’s the 
firm conviction of long-experienced visual educa- 
tors. And that’s why Filmosound projectors are 
so widely preferred in schools. 


Filmosounds have repeatedly proved their superior- 
ity in arduous school service. They are famed 
among educators for their lasting dependability, 
their theater-quality reproduction of pictures and 
sound, their easy operation and maintenance, and 
their adaptability to widely varied school needs. 


Naturally such projectors cost more to build. But 
their extra value makes them a choice that is readi- 
ly justified. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D.C., and London. 


qEACHERS Mo, 
° Bell & Howell Company is using por- 
tions of its advertisements in such pub- 
lications as Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, National Geographic,and Holiday 
to help impress the public with the ur- 
gency of making the teaching profession 
more attractive to qualified men and 
ye women. 
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Ow GOOD 
SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 
SHOULD YOUR SCHOOL HAVE? 
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Built up to professional standards, 
not down to a low price 


~ Bell & Howell 
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HE type of lunch to offer in a 

school cafeteria is of considerable 
concern today to school administrators 
Recent gov 
encouraged 


and lunchroom managers. 
ernment programs have 
the serving of a Type A lunch’ to 
each child. Lunchroom managers have 
questioned the advisability of such 
practice. 

Some feel strongly that it is an un- 
democratic procedure. Others feel that 
the plan gives the child little oppor- 
tunity to learn to apply his knowledge 
of nutrition to the choice of desirable 
meals. Still others object, saying that 
since the home meals vary greatly, the 
child should have an opportunity to 
choose a lunch to fit the pattern of his 
own home meals. 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine how the school lunch can 
make the greatest contribution to the 
child’s nutrition. Does the Type A 
lunch contribute more to each child's 
dietary needs than the self chosen 
lunch, and does it better supplement 
meals eaten at home in furnishing an 
adequate diet? 

The study was made in a suburban 
Detroit school where the school cafe- 
teria offered a Type A lunch at a re- 
duced price made possible by federal 
reimbursement. An a la carte selection 
of foods used on the plate lunch as 
well as other possible. 
Seldom were more than 10 per cent of 


f« Di rds was 


the meals sold on any one day of the 
Type A lunch. 

Children from the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and high school grades 
made a record of all foods eaten in 
These records 
those 


seven consecutive days. 
were divided into two groups: 
in which the lunch was purchased 

school in the cafeteria, and those in 
which the lunch was eaten at home or 
brought from home by the student. 


‘Menu Planning Guide for School 
Lunches, War Food Administration, Office 
of Distribution. N.F.C. 10, Revised, 1944. 
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JOYCE E. ELWELL 


Instructor in Home Economics 
University of Missouri 


and 


MAY S. REYNOLDS 


Professor of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


The group with the self chosen lunch 
purchased at school was used for the 
study. 

These diet records were scored ac- 
cording to the number of times during 
the week that foods each of ter 
groups were included.* For purposes 
of comparison three levels of consump- 
tion were used. Table 1 shows the 
number of servings of each food group 
per week for each consumption level. 


MERITS OF SELF CHOSEN 
AND "TYPE A” LUNCHES 


food constituents supplied in amounts 
approximating those recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council,® it is be- 
lieved necessary to have a diet with 
foods from each of the foregoing 
groups in the approximate quantities 
listed as the upper level of consump- 
tion. With a sirailar grouping of 
foods, Jolliffe states, “A diet lacking 
in one or more of these categories, 
unless planned by a dietitian, is almost 
certain not to contain the National 
Research Council's recommended al- 
lowances of one or more essential 
nutrients. ’”* 

For purpose of comparison, the total 
diets for both groups, those with a 
self chosen school lunch and those with 

Type A lunch, were evaluated ac- 





Table 1—Number of Servings of Each Food Group 
per Week for Each Consumption Level 














Upper Middle Lower 

Milk, 2 pint 14 or more 13 to 8 7 or less 
Butter or margarine 14 or more 13 to 8 7 or less 
Meat or alternate 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 
Vegetables 

Green or yellow 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 

Others 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 
Potatoes 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 
Whole grain or enriched cereal 10 or more 9 to 5 4 or less 
Fruit 

Citrus, tomatoes 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 

Others 7 or more 6 to 4 3 or less 
Eggs 5 or more 4 to 3 2 or less 
Type A lunch menus from the cording to the system of Coco, Moore, 


school cafeteria were then substituted 
for the self chosen lunches in the diet 
records of seventy-two children. These 
were rescored for comparison with the 
original diets containing self chosen 
lunches. 

In order to have a total diet with 


Coco, L., Moore, M., 
Lucas, G., Davis, H.: A Study of the Ade- 
quacy of Diets Consumed by Grade and 
High School Students in Louisiana, Louis- 
iana Agriculture Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 360, January 1943. 


Goldsmith, G., 


Goldsmith, Lucas and Davis.5 Only 
20.8 per cent of the diets with a self 
chosen lunch were rated as “good” 
according to this method, while 68.1 
per cent of the diets with a Type A 
lunch had the same rating of “good.” 


*Recommended Dietary Allowances, Na- 
tional Research Council Reprint and Cir- 
cular Number 122, August 1945. 

“Jolliffe, N.: Preventive and Therapeutic 
Use of Vitamins, J.A.M.A. 129: 613-617, 
1945. 

*Coco et al, op. cit. 
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00 O Seaton 


Whatever your paper needs—whether for sandwich bags, hot- 





drink cups, take-home containers on sheer lace paper napery, 
embossed place-mats and doilies—Sexton can supply them— 
and promptly! The hundreds of items in our large and varied 


assortment assure you what you need—when you need it. 





1948 John Sexton & Co, 











COLLEGE 
The dining halls of a 
famous southern 
schoolare served from 
this modern GAS 
kitchen —_> 


FOR PERFECT RESULTS 
IN VOLUME COOKING 


OPPORTUNITIES for profit, and for the appli- 
cation of money-saving ideas, offer a constant 
challenge to alert food service executives concerned with 
volume cooking. 

Since every ingredient is a vital element in budget control, 
including fuel evaluated on a cost-per-service basis, GAS and 
modern Gas Equipment are particularly important factors. 

GAS is an economical fuel, singularly applicable to volume 
cooking operations because it is so flexible and so readily 
Modern GAS cooking tools, reflecting the char- 
are simple, easy to clean, and 


controlled. 
acteristic advantages of GAS, 
inexpensive to maintain. 
Every volume cooking and food service function is a 
logical task for GAS. Compared with other available fuels 
GAS is unequalled for 
a roasting 


@ baking 


& toasting 


@ deep-fat frying ®@ coffee brewing 
@ vegetable steaming @ steam kettle cooking 


@ broiling ®@ sterilizing 


You'll find efficient, modern Gas Equipment to serve every 
one of your volume cooking requirements. Your Gas Company 


will aid you in selecting the most suitable type and size. 





CLUB 
An exclusive eastern 
club, famed for its 
food, recently mod- 
ernized its facilities by 
installing this modern 
GAS kitchen > 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






















HOSPITAL—This modern, auto- 
matic revolving tray GAS oven 
supplies a mid-Western state 
hospital with bread and other 
baked goods 


fi One BOI 
























HOTEL—One of the great hotels 
YY; in the Pacific Northwest installed 
this sparkling stainless: steel 
GAS kitchen to meet increasing 
demands on its food service 
department 2 














YwcA—Patrons of this well- 
known YWCA are served South- 
ern delicacies from this compact 


GAS kitchen 
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With the Type A lunch a_ larger 
number of total diets was in the 
upper level of consumption for each 
food group with the exception of eggs 
and citrus fruit. In the case of eggs, 
the number of children having five or 
more in their diet during the week 
was about the same, sixteen with the 
self chosen lunch and fifteen with the 
Type A lunch, out of the total of 
seventy-two diets. With a self chosen 
lunch for the week, twenty-six students 
had seven or more servings of citrus 
fruits or tomatoes, and twenty-nine 
had three or less. With the Type A 
lunch only fifteen had seven or more 
servings of fruit in this classification, 
and thirty-six had three or less fruit 
servings. 

One of the most definite increases 
in food consumption brought about by 
the use of the Type A plate lunch was 
in the case of vegetables. With the self 
chosen school lunch, fourteen children 
had seven or more servings of green 
or yellow vegetables. This group was 
increased to fifty-three with the use of 
the Type A lunch in the week's diet. 
In the case of all other vegetables, four 
children had seven or more servings 
during the week with the self chosen 
lunch, while forty had seven or more 
servings of these vegetables when the 
Type A lunch was used. 


MORE MILK WITH TYPE A LUNCH 


Fourteen or more half-pints of milk 
per week were consumed by fifty-six 
children self chosen 
and by sixty-five with the 
Type A lunch. Appreciable gains were 
made in the consumption of 
cereals, butter, meat or alternate, 
potatoes and fruits. 

Table 2 gives a complete picture of 
the group in each of three levels of 
food 


of the with 


lunches 


also 


consumption for each of 
groups. 

Since this study shows a nutritional 
advantage in serving the Type A lunch, 
the school lunchroom manager will 
have to weigh this advantage against 
the possible disadvantage of such a 
program in violating our democratic 
principle of free choice. 

Further study should be given the 
problem as it affects nutrition educa- 
tion. 


ten 


Does a child learn to choose a 
well balanced meal as a result of having 
such meal served to him with no 
choice on his part? Does a la carte 
service in a school cafeteria provide 
opportunity for practice of academic 
knowledge of nutrition? Brown’s 
work suggests little carry-over from 
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Table 2—A Comparison of Seventy-Two Diets 
With Self Chosen and Type A Lunches 





Percentage of the Group in Each 


Consumption Level 





Upper Middle Lower 
Food Groups S.C.” a S.C. A. S.C. A. 
Milk © Ti.7 90.3 13.9 8.3 8.3 1.3 
Butter or margarine 31.9 41.6 48.6 47.2 19.4 11.1 
Eggs . 22.2 20.8 18.0 31.9 59.7 47.2 
Meat or alternate . Tre 97.2 19.4 2.8 a: -- 
Vegetables, green, yellow 19.4 73.6 30.5 26.3 50.0 — 
Vegetables, others 5.5 55.5 22.2 44.4 72.2 - 
Potatoes 26.3 36.1 47.2 41.6 26.3 22.2 
Cereal, dark or enriched 47.2 90.3 47.2 9.7 5.5 —- 
Fruit, citrus, or tomatoes 36.1 20.8 23.6 29.1 40.2 50.0 
Fruit, others 51.4 55.5 25.0 40.3 23.5 4.1 
*S.C., self chosen lunch in diet. **A., “Type A” lunch in diet. 





nutrition knowledge to food habits." 

The results of this study show con- 
clusively that a Type A plate lunch 
would increase the consumption of 
most foods believed to be essential for 
good nutrition. However, since in this 
study the Type A lunch was substituted 
for the self chosen lunch “on paper,” 
several questions are raised. 

Will the child actually eat these 
foods on such a plate lunch when he 

"Brown, C.: Diets of High School Stu- 
dents and Factors Influencing Food Habits, 
the Community Basis for Postwar Planning, 


Number 4, University of Minnesota Press, 
April 1945. 


would not choose those same foods in 
a la carte service? Is he more likely to 
eat the Type A lunch if it is the only 
food offered, with the exceptions of 
milk and fruit, which can be purchased 
a la carte? Is a choice of Type A 
lunches desirable for high school 
children? How well will a plate lunch 
be accepted by a group which is accus- 
tomed to free choice in a cafeteria? 
Will children eat in the corner drug- 
store or hamburger stand if such a 
program is adopted in schools in 
which they may leave the campus 
during the lunch period? 





Puerto Rico's School Lunch Program 
MERCEDES KINLAN 


District Supervisor, Lunchroom Program 


Department of Education, Puerto Rico 


ive school lunch program in Puer- 
to Rico includes 1394 school lunch- 
rooms, 417 milk stations, and thirty- 
nine nursery schools. The school lunch 
division, as a part of the department 
of education, operates through the 
following sections: general adminis- 
trative, accounting and statistics, per- 
sonnel, payroll, purchasing, technical 
and supervising, warehousing and dis- 
trbution, and general employes. 

The division assumes responsibil- 
ity for the purchasing of all food- 
stuffs and for the accounting of federal 
and insular funds appropriated for the 
program. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture acts as purchasing agent 
in the acquisition of food commodities 
bought on the mainland. Island pur- 
chases are made through our purchas- 


Adapted from the annual report for the 
Department of Education, School Lunch- 
room Division, Government of Puerto Rico. 


ing section with the cooperation of the 
Puerto Rico Service Office and through 
the local superintendent of schools. 
The program operated during 1946-47 
with funds of $6,500,000, of which 
sum insular appropriations totaled 
$3,779,050. 

The average cost of food per meal 
served was $0.127; the total cost was 
$0.219. Thirty-one per cent was spent 
for personnel services and 69 per cent 
for food, equipment and supplies. 

The technical section has worked 
Out supervisors’ visit report forms— 
one for visits to local school systems; 
the other for visits to individual school 
lunchrooms. During visits to local 
school systems all aspects of the school 
lunch were considered: distribution of 
funds from the central office, purchase 
orders for local supplies, physical plant, 
school lunch attendance as authorized 
in contracts, personnel, meetings held 
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by the local supervisor with princi- 
pals and teachers, meetings held by 
the local supervisor with school lunch- 
room heads, and records. 

During reviews of individual school 
lunchrooms, the following points were 
observed: physical plant and equip- 
ment, working areas, water supply, dis- 
posal of garbage, storage facilities, 
menus, meal preparation and service, 
food requirements, table manners, per- 
sonnel, records and reports, coordina- 
tion of school lunchroom program 
with total school program. 

Recommendations and suggestions 


Your order 
received... 


are offered in each report for the solu- 
tion of the problems observed during 
the visits, or referred by authorities. 
Since two of the aims of the lunch 
program are to develop in the children 
correct eating habits and a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of nutrition, three 
nutrition studies were carried out dur- 
ing 1947-48 with these objectives in 
mind. Data are being analyzed. 
Because of the shortage in Puerto 
Rico of fresh, fluid milk, butter and 
fortified margarine, and because of the 
natural restrictions upon the variety 
of foods that may be served in school 














...Your order 
shipped 


KEWAUNEE N-I5 CHEMISTRY DESK 


Yes!—that’s the kind of service given your order for Kewaunee’s 
N-15 Chemistry Desk. Expanded production in the Kewaunee 
plant makes it possible for you to anticipate your future plans— 


now! 


The N-15 is a masterpiece of expert craftsmanship in fine mate- 
rials. Custom-built quality—yet economy priced, due to Kewau- 


nee’s “cut-cost” line assembly plan. 


Functional design makes the 


N-15 thoroughly practical and efficient for year-in, year-out use. 
Send your order now—while you can get immediate shipment! 


N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK—Length: 12’ plus sink; Width: 54”; 
Height: 36"; Made of selected hard wood, finished in Median 
Brown. Top of Kewaunee’s KemROCK. Complete with 5 water 
outlets, 8 gas cocks, 8 air outlets, sink, trap, and lead lined trough. 
Locks on all drawers and cupboards. 


Your inquiry is invited. WRITE — 


Several other designs are now 


in stock—also available for 
immediate shipment. 


5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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lunchrooms, it was felt that various 
modifications to the Type A meal 
should be requested of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was be- 
lieved that the high vitamin A content 
of green and yellow vegetables con- 
sumed in the usual diet of school chil- 
dren in Puerto Rico was a satisfactory 
substitute for the vitamin A provided 
by whole, fluid milk and by butter or 
fortified margarine, and that, instead 
of serving two teaspoons of fortified 
margarine or butter, only half the 
amount should be served. 

It was felt that since many starchy 
vegetables are commonly served in 


| school lunchrooms, the energy require- 


ments for bread could be furnished by 
substituting starchy foods such as tan- 
niers, yams, plantains and sweet pota- 
toes. It was also felt that since one of 
the basic foods in the Puerto Rican 
diet is rice, which is oftenest served in 
the lunchroom parboiled, at an average 
of ten to twelve servings per month 
(32 ounces), the bread requirement 
could be omitted when parboiled rice 
was used. Dry, skim milk proved to be 
an acceptable substitute for fluid fresh 
milk. It is expected that the above 
amendments will be accepted. 

The technical supervisor of the 
school lunch division and her staff 
maintain close relations with profes- 
sional and civic organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies, whose activities are 
related to the school lunch program. 

Two conferences on the administra- 
tion and operation of the school lunch 
program in Puerto Rico were offered 
to home economics students of the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

The Home Economics Association 
has cooperated in school lunchroom 
training courses and preparation of 
films. 

The technical section has worked 
closely with the bureau of health sani- 
tation and the health education office 
of the Department of Health in the 
preparation and compilation of ma- 
terial on food sanitation, food handiing, 
disease prevention, garbage disposal, 
health problems, and other related top- 
ics. The three agencies have worked to- 
gether in the preparation of film strips 
on food handling and a teaching unit 
suitable for lunchroom personnel. 

Plans for the coming year include: 
improvement ef methods for purchase 
and distribution of commodities; plan- 
ning and supervision of menus by dis- 
trict supervisors; addition of ten area 
supervisors to the staff, and of a lunch 


| program in every high school. 
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OLD BUDGET! 


(HE PRoBLEM of School Operating Costs is a serious not limited to new construction, or even to buildings 
matter in hundreds of communities. But... it’s that old where an automatic temperature system is already in 
budget that determines just how much money can be use, 


spent. That’s where Johnson Automatic Temperature 


E . ponged In many school buildings, there are large areas which 
Control scores. School buildings, old or new, can be 


do not require full-comfort heat during all hours when 


equipped with the modern comforts and conveniences other portions are occupied. There is great opportunity, 

of temperature control, which at the same time provide day and night, to save fuel money with Johnson DUAL 

fuel economy that more than pays for the control system. Control. A suitable occupancy temperature is enjoyed in 
Those who carry the responsibility of operating the rooms which are in use, while a reduced economy tem- 

school plant, weigh carefully all proposed expenditures, perature is maintained in unoccupied spaces. Separate 

with one eye on the improvements or maintenance  St€am mains are not required. 

necessities and the other on budget limitations. As oper- Ask a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch office 

ating records unfold, more and more school manage- _to make a survey of your 

ments are finding proof of their wisdom in providing requirements, now. He has 

temperature control by Johnson. both the technical under- 


standing and cooperative 
JOHNSON DUAL CONTROL SYSTEMS HAVE AWAKENED spirit that have accom- 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF SCHOOL ENGINEERS EVERYWHERE _ Plished so much for school 


systems, everywhere, and 
With DUAL Controi, only rooms which are in actual in fashioning and holding 
use are heated to ‘“‘occupancy comfort”. Installations are the Johnson reputation. 


ilo lic Tempe (4 
JOHNSON 9 2. io CONTROL 


DESIGN - MANUFACTURE: INSTALLATION - SINCE 1885 
. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN * DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


SAFE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


CHOOL playgrounds differ con- 
siderably from centers in 
public parks. In general, park play 
areas are well policed during the 
hours when they are not in use, but 
the schoolyards are not. 
Therefore, the equipment 


play 


most 


commonly found in schoolyards is 
often in need of repair. It is the 
purpose of this article to assist the 
custodian in the systematic inspections 
which should be made of all school 


ground equipment. 


THE FENCE 

The fence surrounding the property 
is a good place to begin such an in- 
spection. Posts should be firmly set, 
in a concrete base, if necessary. The 
fence should be fastened to the posts 
with a minimum of projecting sharp 
wires which may tear clothing or 
flesh. Gates should open and close 
properly, with the posts firmly set be- 
cause of the extra use they will re- 
ceive. If the field is to be locked at 
night, a tamperproof system must be 
arranged. 


THE SWINGS 

The swings in a schoolyard should 
next be inspected. Their upright pipes 
should be firmly set in the soil. Some 
pipes of a cheap cast-iron variety will 
need painting, but good galvanized 
pipe will not. Inasmuch as youngsters 
will take hold of pipes and twirl 
around them, the pipes should be in- 
spected for rough spots, and any that 
are discovered should be filed down. 

Swing seats should be rubber cov 
ered. A child struck by a rubber 
covered seat is likely to receive a less 
severe cut than he would if the seat 
were uncovered. At each end of most 
seats a hole is drilled into which a 
rod or bolt is inserted to hold the iron 
to which the chair is attached. Careful 
inspection should be made to see 
whether the wood has broken from 
this hole toward the end of the board 
so that the bolt has come loose. 
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JULIUS BARBOUR 


Assistant Professor, Building Maintenance 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


In case the swing seat is of wood 
with no covering, it should be exam- 
ined for rough edges or slivers which 
might injure tiny tots. S hooks which 
fasten the swing to the chair should 
be bent when installed so that chil- 
dren cannot unhook the swing seat. 
If these are hammered closed, any 
edges remaining should be 


rough 
smoothed. 

The chain should be examined link 
by link, and those showing signs of 
(This in- 


wear should be replaced. 


Every link should be examined. 


cludes links at the top as well as at 
the bottom.) Reversing worn chains 
is poor practice. 

Number .08 chain is probably pre- 
ferred by most schools for equipment 
suspension except for chair swings, 
in which case .06 may be used al- 
though .0S is preferred by most 
schools. 


CLOSE S-HOOK POINTS 

The clevis at the top to which the 
chain is fastened by the S hook is the 
next point of interest. While some 
argue that these S hooks can’t come 
loose if the points are not hammered 
shut, custodians will rest easier if they 
have forced these hooks closed so they 
can’t possibly come out. If a bolt is 
used to fasten the floor flanges to the 
top pipe, it should be securely fas- 
tened with a lock washer under the 
nut. If a stove bolt is used, the square 
end of the bolt and the square hole in 





the flange should match. The bolt in 
which the clevis swings should be 
greased. 

Many newer swings have a_ ball 
bearing assembly which is welded to 
the spring frame. The bearing needs 
but little oil. If the floor flanges have 
been loose, they may have slipped far 
enough in one direction to cause the 
swing seat to be too near the upright 


posts. 


CHAIR SWINGS 

In chair swings for very small chil- 
dren, it is important to watch for 
rough edges on the bar which is raised 
to admit them. If this bar is of wood, 
ic will wear longer if shimmed with 
metal where it encircles the swing 
chain. Single chains should be used 
for the reason that when the chain 
is looped back up the child may get 
a finger caught and crushed between 
the two chain surfaces. 

Swings set at varied heights do not 
invite children to try to raise and 
lower them by wire inserted in chains. 
If this is done, however, these “wires” 
shouid be removed at once as they are 


dangerous. 


TRAVELING RINGS 

When traveling rings are used in 
the place of seats on a chain, the rings 
should be smooth so as not to cause 
finger injuries. Worn hand rings 
should be replaced with new ones, 
since a good welding job, resulting in 
a surface smooth to fingers, is hard 
to obtain. 

Holes worn in the ground under a 
piece of apparatus should be filled in 
at periodic intervals for safety’s sake 
as well as for shoe conservation. 


SLIDES 

The slide is another piece of equip- 
ment which must be closely inspected. 
Hand rails, which children grasp in 
going to the top, should be smooth, 
as well as the rails at the side of the 
chute. Missing or broken steps should 
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HIGH QUALITY. You see it in the lasting gleam of every 
Crane school fixture . . . in the extra sanitary features 
that guard student health . . . in the Crane Déal-ese con- 
trols, that open and close at a finger’s touch. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. With Dial-ese faucets, for example: 
to renew one, you just slip out the old cartridge, slip in 
the new—one cartridge unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. The 
fixtures themselves are built to last through years of 
tough usage ...a daily once-over with a damp cloth, 
and they never lose their sparkle! 


COMPLETE CHOICE, TOO! Yes, the broad Crane line 
covers every last requirement for college and university 
plumbing. See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumb- 
ing contractor for full information when planning a 
new installation or modernizing your present facilities, 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
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be replaced at once. Children will 
climb on any supporting stays be- 
cween steps or steps and slide, and 
these must be checked for strength. 

For slides having chutes with 
wooden sides weekly inspections 
should be made for protruding nails 
or bolts. The top of the side rails 
should be sanded and painted if they 
are of wood, or a cap of steel or rub- 
ber should be fastened on. If more 
than one piece of steel is used in 
the slide, the place where these lap 





Seesaw boards must be smooth. 





TO PRESERVE THE GROUNDS 


J. J. WENNER 


Assistant Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds Department 
University of Cincinnati 


THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cincinnati, like many others through- 
out the country, suffered neglect dur- 
ing the war and the postwar years be- 
cause of greatly increased student load 
and labor shortages. The result has 
been unsightly footpaths, barren cor- 
ners on intersecting walks, and broken 
shrubbery. 

Realizing that corrective measures 
were necessary before the situation got 
too far out of hand, last fall the build- 
ings and grounds department of the 
university, under the direction of Supt. 
W. B. Schoelwer, spent considerable 
money resodding, planting new shrub- 
bery and trees, and putting in new 
walks where traffic conditions indicated 
their need. 

The preservation of these improve- 
ments becomes largely a matter of stu- 
dent cooperation. In order to acquire 
this needed cooperation, a publicity 
campaign was started to solicit student 
aid. This was in four parts, namely: 

1. A letter explaining the problem 
and soliciting his aid in whatever man- 
ner he saw fit was sent to the chairman 
of each student organization. 

2. A slogan contest was sponsored 
by the Cincinnati News Record, week- 
ly campus newspaper, to choose slogans 
with a “keep off the grass” theme. 

3. The winning slogans, stenciled 
on 10 by 18 inch boards, were placed 
around the campus where careless foot 
traffic indicated their need. 

4. An exhibit, showing the winning 
slogans and the results of careless foot 
traffic, was set up for all to see in the 
student union building. 

The slogan contest, editorials and 
feature articles were handled entirely 
by the student staff of the News 
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Record. Prize money, $15 for first 
prize, $10 for second, $5 for third, and 
$1 for each of the next seven slogans 
chosen, was furnished by the buildings 
and grounds department. A list of the 
winning slogans follows: 

1. Detour, ——» seeds at work! 

2. Stop! I am not lawn for this 
world. 

Don’t be a schmo, let it grow. 
4. “Lets have the ‘new look’, the 
lawner the better.” 

Don't tread on me or my name 
will be mud. 

6. Give the gay young blades a 

chance. 

7. Don't get nosey with that toesy. 

8. Spare the blades and keep the 

campus sharp! 

9. Let’s give the young blades a 

chance. 
10. Set an example, do not trample. 

Stencils were cut for the first six 
winning slogans and then painted on 
10 by 18 inch staked wood signs for 
use around the campus. Our experi- 
ence has been that these humorous slo- 
gans are much more effective and re- 
spected than the usual “keep off the 
grass” and “please” signs. 

The exhibit was designed by the 
grounds division in collaboration with 
a student of applied arts. It measures 
approximately 10 by 10 feet, has nat- 
ural yews and boxwoods for back- 
ground, imitation grass mats for sod- 
ding, and crushed gravel walks. Crepe 
paper and cardboard make up the bal!- 
ance of the display. 

While it is still too early to evaluate 
the full merit of the entire campaign, 
the comments and the interest aroused 
thus far lead us to believe it will be 
most successful. 
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must be kept smooth by being fast- 
ened down. At the bottom of the slide 
the hole should be kept filled as con- 
stant scuffing pushes out the gravel. 

On slides where sides and botton 
of the chute are of one piece of steel, 
the least problem of maintenance ex- 
ists. Welded sides are also highly 
satisfactory. 


THE SEESAW 

The seesaw or teeter-totter is a con- 
stant source of trouble. Boards must 
be constantly watched for rough 
places and splinters. The hand grips 
may come loose, and new bolts musi 
be used to tighten them. The bottoms 
of boards become worn and should be 
replaced before the board breaks dur 
ing use. A rubber seat pad is a good 
feature of a teeter-totter. If the board 
is permanently fastened to the up- 
right, there is less chance of its being 
carted off by vandals. 

Some paint and an occasional sand 
papering will take care of outdoor 
sandboxes, while balancing boards or 
rails require little attention. 


SLIDING AND CLIMBING BARS 

Sliding and climbing bar combina- 
tions require inspection for loose spots 
and rough areas. Projecting bolts must 
be found at once and be ground down 
or removed. Welded installations pre- 
sent fewer problems. Uneven soil at 
the bottom of these units should be 
eliminated by hard surfacing the areas 
on which the various pieces of appa- 
ratus are erected. 

Other pieces of apparatus to be 
gone over carefully include: giant 
strides, horizontal bars, parallel bars, 
merry-go-rounds, jumping stairs, and 
vaulting horses. 


FLYING DUTCHMAN 

A Flying Dutchman, which is a bar 
rotating on a post, should be removed 
from school playgrounds as it is too 
dangerous a piece of equipment. Chi!- 
dren are likely to become dizzy if they 
are on it too long, and there is dan- 
ger of its striking a slow-reflex child 
as he attempts to step into the arc 
of the swing and climb on when the 
bar is in rotation. 

Periodic inspections and _ recom- 
mendations for repair and replace- 
ment are the answers to providing 
safe playground equipment on school 
property. It probably would be diff- 
cult to prove negligence on the cus- 
todian’s part in a court of law if the 
practices which we have mentioned 
are followed. 
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HOW THIS CEILING 
IMPROVES SCHOOLWORK 


Students learn more quickly, 
teachers can work with less 
strain, when classrooms and cor- 
ridors are quiet. This ceiling of 
Arrastrong’s Cushiontone® ends 
distracting noise for good, makes 
schoolwork easier for both pupils 
and instructors. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is 
a perforated acoustical tile. 
The 484 deep drilled holes in 
its surface break up and absorb 


-ARMSTRONG’S 
. Armstrong Cork Company 
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sounds. Up to three-quarters of 
classroom and corridor noise 
that strikes the ceiling is absorb- 
ed by this efficient material. 
Cushiontone is surprisingly 
quick and economical to install. 
It is easy to keep clean and can 
be repainted when necessary 
with no loss of acoustical effi- 
ciency. Ask your local Arm- 
strong acoustical contractor 
for a free estimate in your 4 
school today. d 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What 
to do about School Noise.” It gives 
details. 


complete Armstrong Cork 


Company, Acoustical Department, 


3707 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Penna. 











CUSHIONTONE | 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








NEWS IN REVIEW 


Two New Laws Affecting Schools . . . Bills That Congress Failed to 
Pass . . . Chief State School Officers State Their Objectives . . . 
Funds Appropriated for Dental Health . . . Hearings on Television 





Legislation Enacted 
by 80th Congress 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two new laws 
which should increase the flow of sur- 
plus property to schools were among the 
principal educational enactments of the 
80th Congress. 

Under Public 889, 
navy and air force have permanent au- 
thority to turn over to schools excess 
and obsolete property. The donations 
will be distributed through the US. 
Office of Education and the state educa- 
tional agencies for surplus property. 

Under Public Law 652, the War As- 
sets Administration is authorized to dis- 
tribute free surplus athletic equipment 
to schools and youth organizations. 
W.A.A. officials say that although little 
athletic equipment has been declared 
surplus, some sports items should be- 
come available during the months ahead. 

The Congress also approved legisla- 
tion: 

1. Turning over to colleges and uni- 
versities ownership of temporary hous- 
ing units, now located on campuses, 
which were built under the Lanham Act. 

2. Providing $6,000,000 to schools 
with war-boomed enrollments. 

3. Authorizing appropriations to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for payment to 
school districts in which dam building 
or other federal construction is going on. 


Law the army, 


Bills That Failed to Pass 

in Congress 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Six major pieces 
of legislation in which educators have 
an interest failed to pass the 80th Con- 
gress. These included bills on: 

1. Federal aid to education—passed 
the Senate but was blocked by the House 
committee on education and labor. 

2. Educational compacts, giving 
Southern States the right to set up re- 
gional schools—passed the House but 
were blocked by Wayne Morse on the 
floor of the Senate. The Oregonian 
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Senator argued in what amounted to a 
filibuster that compacts 
would have given Congressional ap- 
proval to segregation in the Southern 


educational 


States. 

3. Social security for educators and 
nonprofit workers—passed the House 
but died in the Senate committee on 
finance. The Senators claimed that the 
bill reached them too late in the session 
for action. 

4. The National Science Foundation 
—passed the Senate but died in the 
House rules committee. 

5. Workers education 
blocked the House 
labor and education. 

6. Aid to public libraries—opposed 
by the Republican leadership in the 
House as “unnecessary.” 


extension— 


in committee on 


Objectives of Chief State 
School Officers 


TRENTON, N.J. 
—E. B. Norton, 
formerly — superin- 


tendent of public 
instruction of Ala- 
bama, and at pres- 
ent Deputy Com- 
missioner of Edu- 
cation in the US. 
Office of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed the first ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. Mr. 
Norton takes over his new duties Au- 
gust 1. Offices of the council are in 
the N.E.A. Building, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The Washington office will be con- 
cerned with federal relations affecting 
surplus property, school lunch legisla- 
tion, vocational and veterans’ education, 
and school campaigns sponsored from 
time to time by the army, navy, treas- 
ury and other government departments. 
The new council headquarters was made 
possible by a $40,000 General Educa- 


E. B. Norton 





tion Board grant. Its aims, as_ stated 
in its certificate of incorporation, are 
in brief as follows: 

1. To engage in educational and civic 
activities to the end that the members 
shall become more efficient in the per- 
formance of their duties as chief school 
officers, and to unite members for their 
mutual benefit. 

2. To engage in the study of prob- 
lems relating to school systems, their 
curriculums, as well as their administra- 
tion. 

3. To assemble and disseminate in- 
formation relating to the operation of 
school their curriculums and 
administration and other information 
helpful to the members and the public, 
and to exchange ideas on professional 
matters. 

4. To cooperate with other public 


systems, 


and private organizations and with fed- 
eral, state and municipal agencies and 


international organizations responsible | 


for correlating, integrating and/or aid- 
ing educational activities and institu- 
tions. 

5. To publish and circulate publica- 
tions. 

6. Otherwise to advance and protect 
in an organized way the interests of 
public education. 


Modular Coordination Offers 
Lower Construction Costs 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A term with 
a 25 year old history, “modular coordi- 





nation,” is being heard more and more | 


frequently in 
circles. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
officials say that modular coordination 
is now at the stage where it may bring 
about lower construction costs. They 
define the term as the use of standard- 
ized building materials that fit easily 
together to make up a structure. 
“Certainly, school executives launch- 
ing large scale building programs should 


government 
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‘Meet some important “ 


aka ci i TEE 


aed 





of your teaching staff 


EATING has been proved a decisive factor 

in classroom environment. It can signifi- 
cantly advance or retard pupils’ physical and 
mental progress. That is why correct classroom 
seating is indispensable. 

The school desks in American Seating Com- 
pany’s complete line have been developed with 
the cooperation of recognized authorities in edu- 
cational research. You will find them invaluable 
aids for promoting sight conservation . . . healthy, 
balanced posture ... and better study. Let our 
Seating Engineers give you further details. Write 
us today. 


Everything in fine school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 





American 
ENVOY Desk No. 362* 


Deep-curved back . . . self-adjusting 
lower rail... and formed seat make 
this desk outstanding for comfort 
and good posture. Attractive and 
streamlined. Built extra-rugged to 
give years of service. 








American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434* 


Fully adjustable to fit each individual pupil, this hand- 
some, durable desk induces hygienic posture by making it 
natural and comfortable. Top is adjustable to level and 
10°-slope positions, for visual comfort and efficiency for all 
tasks. Deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail fit 
every occupant. Cradle-formed posture seat swivels 45° 
either way, to silent, cushioned stops. 


members 








FREE Write now for our help- 
ful booklet, ‘Progress Toward 
Improved Classroom Environ- 
ment."’ You will find it interest- 
ing and informative. 





Seais, backs, and desk tops are of hot-pressed, urea-resin- 
bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture- 
resistance. Table top heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 


—ctmeucan Seating Company 


elie, 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
‘Ss um, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
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Universal Table 


with ENVOY Chairs No. 368* 
(Table top 24” x 48”; height 29”.) 


Model shown above is ideal for teacher or two- 
pupil use. Tables are available in a variety of 
sizes suitable for many uses, including offices, 
libraries, and dormitories. All are sturdy, and 
durably lacquered. 
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\ HIDDEN COSTS 


FLOOR j 
MAINTENANCE | 


REDUCE PERSONNEL TURNOVER: 

Continual hiring, training and rehiring of 
maintenance workers is costly. You can 
help reduce this waste with a HILD Floor 
Machine. This machine’s precision balance 
and self-propelled action enable it to do 
the job faster and easier. This lightens 
every routine maintenance job. Helps keep 
employees satisfied. 


REDUCE FLOOR DEPRECIATION: 
The HILD Floor Machine prevents 
needless wear caused by incomplete main- 
tenance. The machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to do the complete 
job. Ic will scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, 
steel-wool, or grind. 


PREVENT ADVERSE IMPRESSION: 
Bright, clean, lustrous floors make an excel- 
lent impression on the public. The HILD 
Machine's effortless handling encourages 
frequent, complete maintenance... enables 
you to keep floors always in the peak of 
condition . . . reduces the “hidden costs” 


resulting from loss of prestige. 








ma 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


——— 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-7, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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| NEWS... 


at least consult with their architects to 
see whether modular design may be em- 
ployed,” says Leonard G. Hager, head 
of the technical staff of the H.H.F.A. 
At the present time one of the largest 
contractors in the country, the US. 
Corps of Engineers, is applying the 
principles of modular design. 
Executives wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the fast growing move- 
ment of modular coordination may write 
to either the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington 25, D.C., or 
the American Standards Association, 70 
East Forty-Fifth Street, New York 17. 


Nation’s First Peacetime 
| Conscription Law 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Washington 
spokesmen for education, like President 
Truman, had no comments when the na- 
tion’s first peacetime military conscrip- 
tion became law of the land on June 24. 


| The President signed the measure with- 


| out the statement usually issued in con- 
nection with important legislation. 

Representatives of the N.E.A. and 
the American Council of Education did 
not actively oppose selective service and 
accepted it privately as a compromise 
in the bitter fight for a more drastic 
U.M.T. law. 

Washington observers say that the 
opposition which crystallized in Con- 
gress to the relatively “mild” selective 
service law “proves that any attempt to 
conscript 18 year olds for universal mil- 
itary training would have met over- 
whelming defeat.” 


| Funds Appropriated 


for Teeth Without Caries 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 80th Con- 
gress appropriated $1,000,000 for what 
has been called “the simplest and most 
effective health program in history.” 





The money goes to the U.S. Public 
Health Service to begin training dental 
technicians in the use of sodium fluoride 
as a tooth decay preventive. The Pub- 
lic Health Service also plans to use some 
of the money for promotional purposes 
“to convince school executives of the 
importance of treating children’s teeth 
with the sodium fluoride solution.” 

Federal health officials say ‘that the 
campaign against tooth decay will prob- 
ably spread like wildfire because of its 
simplicity and inexpensiveness. 

The ideal time and place to apply 
sodium fluoride is while the child is in 
the early elementary grades, health ofh- 


cials add. 





North Dakota Bans Nuns 
in Public Schools 

BISMARCK, N.D.—In a recent pri- 
mary election in this state, voters ap- 
proved a measure prohibiting the wear- 
ing of religious garb in public schools. 
The measure would bar Catholic nuns 
and priests from teaching in some of 
the rural schools. 

The local church authorities have ad- 
vised the nuns that the church has no 
objection to their wearing attire while 
teaching “which is in strict compliance 
with the law.” 


Educators Win Prizes 
in Nationwide Contest 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A junior high 
school teacher and the associate secre- 
tary of the N.E.A. entered Drew Pear- 
son’s contest on “How to Make De- 
mocracy Live.” Both won prizes. 

The teacher, Leonard Skinner, won a 
1948 car because he wrote that to make 
democracy live he must begin with 
himself. He called for democratic homes 
in which husband, wife and children 
share responsibilities and privileges; in 
which part of radio listening time is 
tuned to public affairs; in which some 
of the current reading material deals 
with issues of the day. He said that city 
and county governments must be puri- 
fied and strengthened by the zeal of their 
citizens for good administration, and 
voters should know candidates’ records. 

The N.E.A. officer, William G. Carr, 
won $100 because he wrote that every 
person who helps another to enjoy a 
happy life, casts a responsible ballot, 
encourages education, tells the truth in 
a courtroom and obeys scrupulously the 


land’s laws helps make democracy live. | 


Parents and Teachers Congress 
Elect New Officers 


ST. 


of Parents 


LouIs.—The National Congress 
and Teachers chose this 


city for its annual convention in May | 
1949. Meeting recently in Cleveland, J 


delegates elected Herold C. Hunt, gen- 


eral superintendent of schools, Chicago, § 


Other officers 


second vice president. 


elected for three-year terms were re- § 
gional vice presidents: Mrs. Clifford N. J 
Jenkins, West Hempstead, L.I., Region j 


One; Mrs. A. J. Nicely, Erie, Pa., Region 
Two; Mrs. Robert F. Shank, Indian- 
apolis, Region Four, and Mrs. C. ©. 
Clark, Natchez, Miss., Region Six. 
Present membership, a record high, was 
reported as 5,127,896. 
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Cost-conscious school administrators and 
board members grade Tile-Tex* and 
Mura-Tex* A for Attainment, sum- 
ma cum laude. 


ON FLOORS, Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile 
withstands the day-after-day grind of 
grit-laden shoes on active feet. And 
assures good appearance that keys into 
color schemes of modern equipment. 


ON WALLS, Mura-Tex Plastic Tile 
frames each room with bright, cheerful 
clear-through color that never grows 
dull or dingy. Mura-Tex shrugs off 
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* REGISTERED TRADEMARK < 


...also in recitation 


corridors, locker rooms 
and gymnasia... 
TILE-TEX Floors and 
Walls pass every test 
with high honors 


smudges and pencil marks, and stands 
a remarkable amount of adolescent 
use and abuse. 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT. He 
can tell you how Tile-Tex provides long 
lasting, low-cost Moors, even when laid 
on concrete that is in direct contact with 
the ground. And tell you, as well, how 
Mura-Tex beautifies and protects the 
walls of leading schools, hospitals and 
public buildings. 


SCHOOL BOARDS appreciate the 
all-’round economy of Tile-Tex floors 


F THE TILE-T 


EX COMPANY, IN 


rooms, laboratories, 









. economy that 


and Mura-Tex walls. . 
carries along through the years with low 
upkeep and slow depreciation. 


Wouldn’t you like a list of recent school 
installations? And printed descriptive 
material that shows the range of colors 
and textures you can choose from? Also 
the name and address of the nearest 
Tile-Tex contractor? Write, please to 
The TILE-TEx Company, Inc., (sub- 
sidiary of The Flintkote Company) 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 











NEWS... 


Would Bring Foreign 
Students Here 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—“Enrich 
campus by bringing a foreign student 


your 
for work and study next year.” 

This is the current popular slogan 
among Washington leaders in interna- 
tional education. They point out that 
$400 will pay for the transportation of 
a foreign student from Europe to the 
United States. 
sum can be raised by voluntary effort. 

Once in the United States, other costs 


In many instances this 





It’s a tough life for 

most school books. 
That’s why more and more books are 
being bound in Du Pont binding mate- 
rials. Both PX Cloth and ‘‘Fabrikoid’’* 
can take abuse. They stay new-looking 
—resist dirt, grease, water and staining. 
Can be washed with soap and water. 
Ask your book supplier about these 
sturdy, economical bindings. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Fabrics Division, Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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don’t gel such 


for maintaining the foreign visitor can 
be raised through student and faculty 
efforts, Washington educators say. In 
some the scholar will 
earn his board and room and will be 
provided books and clothing through 
student clubs. 

Foreign students may be used to 


cases, overseas 


assist in language and other depart- 
ments. 

The Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is among 
the promoting the 


American Association of 


groups actively 








ladylike care!) 


| 
| 


*“Babrikoid” js Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxyl’ 1-coated and impregnated bookbinding material 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“bring a foreign student here” cam- 
paign. Dr. Grady Gammage, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Ariz., has more 
details on the project. 


Offer Training Courses for 
Driver Education Teachers 
WasHINGTON, D.C.—The “mode! 
driver education program in the natio 
is being carried on in Cleveland, says 
the American Automobile Associatio: 
Each of Cleveland’s fourteen hig 
dual-control car and 


schools has a 


trained teacher who devotes from hal! 


to full time to driver education and 
training classes. 

The A.A.A. points to the fact that 
the average Cleveland high school stu 
dent who received both classroom and 
behind-the-wheel training at school had 
only half as many accidents as his un 
trained classmates over a_ three-year 
period. 

Continuing its efforts to encourage 
driver training in public high schools, 
the A.A.A. schedule of 
forty-three teacher training courses in 
driver education for the summer months 
campuses many parts of the 
country. (Copy is available from the 
A.A.A. 17th 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) The that 
1450 dual-control cars will be available 
during the coming year to schools which 


have trained instructors to offer driver 


announced a 


on in 


headquarters at and 


association also says 


education. 


Schedule Hearings on 
Television 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The 
Communications Commission has sched- 
uled a history-making hearing on tele- 
vision for September 20, which may 
decide the future of this important 


Federal 


medium for a decade. 

Major purpose of the hearing is to 
decide how to provide enough channels 
so that private industry, educational in- 
stitutions and other bodies may have 
the opportunity to operate television 
stations. 

F.C.C. engineers say that the spec- 
trum is becoming “terribly crowded” 
with various broadcasting media, both 
for the ear and for the eye. New space 
in the spectrum must be found if the 
mounting number of applications for 
television permits is to be satisfied. 

The September hearings will gather 
data to help the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission decide which fre- 
quencies shall be assigned. 
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— not from books, perhaps — nor by word of mouth 
— but example can do it — and environment. Consider this when you design a school. 
Marble is permanent and this enduring quality teaches its own lessons. 
Its beauty is deep-grained, inimitable 


the very essence of creative environment. It will not harbor germs, 


ec | and only the simplest attention is necessary to keep it clean. 


Ace 


the 


for New "Standard Specifications and 
: for Interior Marble’ 
in preparation. Write for your copy. 
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Scale Details 





{| Marble Institute 


of America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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NEWS... 


Money for Trade Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress ap- 
propriated only 
1949 state vocational education pro- 
grams, despite the fact that the George- 
Barden Vocational Act calls for $29,- 
300,000. 

A House appropriations subcommit- 
tee, under Representative Keefe of 
Wisconsin, said in a report, that the 
states were “not yet ready to match 
dollar for dollar the entire amount au- 
thorized.” Federal vocational education 


$19,842,000 for the 


officials had requested the full $29,300,- 
000. They argued before Mr. Keefe’s 
subcommittee that the full sum would 
help promote national security by per- 
nitting the states to train additional 
apprentices and skilled workers. Con- 
gress rejected that plea. 

In the same appropriations act, Con- 
gress stipulated that of the $1,900,000 
provided for Office of Education salar- 
ies, $480,000 must be earmarked for the 
Federal Vocational Education Division. 
Commissioner Studebaker had asked 


PROTECT HEALTH IN YOUR SCHOOL 





dirt 





nT 
y »° 


LIQUA-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 






7 


LIQUA-SAN Liquid Soap | 


keeps hands clean because it 
penetrates, removing germs as | 
well as dirt. Due to its unusually 
high concentration, Liqua-San 
**C’’ is very economical in use 


to four parts of water. Write 











LIQUA-SAN “C” 


LIQUID 


CONCENTRATED 
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~ HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


| 
and may be diluted with three | 
| 


today for sample. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Congress to do away with this proviso 
on the argument that it “splintered hi 
budget” and that he should have on 
budget to run his entire educationa 
establishment. But the American Voca 
tional Association convinced Congres 
that the Federal Vocational Educationa 
Division needs an independent budget 
Otherwise, the A.V.A. argued, the divi 
sion would be “submerged and subordi 
nated” to the other functions in the 
Office of Education. 


Conference on Student Councils 

WASHINGTON, D.C.——More than 40( 
high school students from forty states 
met during the last week in June in a 
national conclave designed to give the 
student council movement a boost for 
ward. 

Delegates came at the call of the Na 
tional Association of Student Councils 
headed by Paul E. Elicker. After the 
opening addresses, which stressed that 
democracy can be strengthened through 
student council activities, discussion 
groups took up these topics: 

What projects may a student council 
How much 
power and authority should ihe student 
council have in school administration? 


successfully undertake? 


What can the student council do to help 
school discipline problems? How can 
council eliminate friction 
between students and faculty? What 
are some of the better methods for 
financing student councils? 

The answers which came out of the 
discussions will be published in Septem 
ber as the 1948 Handbook for Student 
Councils. 


the student 


Voice of Democracy Contest 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 
radio broadcasters are again inviting 
high school students to take part in the 

Voice of Democracy contest. 

Although not approved officially by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, plans for the contest 
are moving ahead with the approval of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker will be one 
of the contest judges to select the na- 


nation’s 


tional winner. 

Competing students will be asked to 
deliver a five-minute original talk on 
what democracy means to them. 

Talks selected as best by individual 
high schools will be broadcast over local 
radio stations during the week of No- 
vember 14 to 20. 

After regional eliminations, national 
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Bakers dozen 


REMEMBER? When you'd go into a bakery and ask for a dozen 
rolls or cookies and the clerk would give you thirteen for the price 
of twelve? 


The baker's dozen. Something extra . . . at no extra cost. 


Well, American-Standard has applied the ‘baker's dozen” princi- 
ple to heating equipment and plumbing fixtures. 


When you buy American-Standard products for school 
use, you get something extra... at no extra cost. 


You get the benefit of the millions of dollars worth of 
research work we've done on heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures. 


You get styling, engineering, and construction that is more than 
just adequate or good. It’s the best. 


You get the accumulated manufacturing knowledge of people 
who have been making quality heating and plumbing products 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


And most important of all, you get the feeling of confidence in 
your purchases that can be inspired only by the manufacturer 
who has more heating and plumbing products in use than any 
other single maker . . . by the manufacturer who is “First in 
Heating and Plumbing.” 


Your Designing Architect and Engineer or your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will gladly help you choose the Americaii- 
Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures best suited 
to your specific needs. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American- Standard 
Fiat in Prealing. and Plumbing 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use .. . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, for all fuels—Water Heaters—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories — 
Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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NEWS... 


winners will be announced in January 
1949. 

Last year, 20,000 high school juniors 
and seniors in about 500 communities 
took part in the contest. “This year we 
expect at least three times as many par- 
ticipants,” says the National Association 
of Broadcasters, a sponsor of the project. 
Locally, the contest is sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and co- 
operating radio station managers and 
was initiated by the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Zeal for Democracy Bulletin 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The first gov- 
ernment document, designed to encour- 
age Zeal for Democracy activities in 
school and community, will be off the 
government presses August |. 

Entitled “Making Democracy Work 
and Grow,” the 28-page bulletin will 
contain various suggestions and ideas 
for teachers of citizenship education. 

Some 50,000 copies of the bulletin 
will be distributed free by the Office of 
Education in a major effort to stimulate 











No. 780 
INDIVIDUAL 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 


Showing a 4-door unit, 
each door individually 
operated, with blackx- 
boards and metal chalk 
trays mounted to doors. 
Furnishings include hat 
and coat racks with two 
shelves, three hook strips 
and double prong hooks. 
Note complete accessi- 
bility of racks; absence 
of floor track. 


Richards-Wilcox No. 780 Receding 
Door Wardrobe is designed to meet the 
requirements of every classroom. Extreme 
flexibility of design permits a series of 
pupils’ sections only, or combinations in- 
cluding bookcases, supply cabinets and 
teachers’ wardrobes. Each double-door 
section accommodates up to 24 pupils, de- 
pending on door widths. Offset door pivots 
extend torear under racksand p q 





Joe Eveey Claunoone 
RICHARDS-WILCOX 


Receding Door Wardrobes 












to recede into wardrobe leaving entire 
entryway unobstructed. Position of doors 
when open prevents contact with black- 
boards*—no smudging or soiled clothing. 

R-W School Wardrobes are available 
with either individually or multiple-oper- 
ated doors to accommodate any specified 
number of pupils. Your nearest R-W branch 
office will gladly furnish complete details. 


*Blackboards or corkboards optional 


Richards-\W"'_ox Mfg. ©. 


A, ILLINOIS, 


Pow roi a hist. eibdal We 


Mone 
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OVER 68 YEARS 





‘local and state projects for the improve 


ment of citizenship education in ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher schools. 


Comic Book Firm Sues to Lift Ban 

CHICAGO.—An injunction to bar po- 
lice from interfering with the distribu- 
tion of a so-called “comic” book, Crime 
Does Not Pay, was sought in a suit 
brought by the Lev Gleason Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Distribution of the book was stopped 
by the city police commissioner October 
10, 1947, on orders of the mayor. The 
suit states that a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision calls unconstitutional 
state laws prohibiting sale of publica- 
tions containing stories of bloodshed 
and crime. 


COMING EVENTS 





JULY 
30, 31. Small High School Principals Con 
ference, Indiana University. 


AUGUST 
6-11. National Audio-Visual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
13, 14. North Central Association Princi 
pals Conference, Indiana University. 


SEPTEMBER 
26-Oct. 1. National Recreation Association, 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 
30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Milwaukee 


OCTOBER 

3-8. National School Bus Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. 

4-6. Council of School Superintendents of 
the State of New York, Saranac Inn, Saranac, 
N.Y. 

4-9. Association of California 
School Superintendents, Long Beach. 

7-9. Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

10-14. Association of School Business Of- 
ficials, St. Louis. 

18-22. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

28, 29. Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond, Va. 

28, 29. East Tennessee Education Associa 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

28, 29. Minnesota Education Association, 
St. Paul. 


Public 


NOVEMBER 
7-13. American Education Week. 
10-12. Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
19-20. School Food Service Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


FEBRUARY 
13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 


APRIL 
13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
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You know the importance of 
abundant daylight and controlled 
fresh air in keeping students 
alert and cheerful. You probably 
recognize window walls as the 
mark of an up-to-date school. 

But have you considered the 
economy in creating window 
walls by combining standard 
window units? 

Fenestra* Fencraft Steel Win- 
dows make it easy to get large 
window areas at low cost. Their 
standardization results in low 
first cost and simplified installa- 
tion. Co-ordination of window 
dimensions with those of other 
wall materials minimizes installa- 
tion costs. Even glass sizes are 
planned for inexpensive replace- 
ment. 

Control of fresh air is an im- 
portant benefit of Fencraft Pro- 
jected Windows. Open-out vents 








(Cl tthe. cos? Of daylight and fresh alr 


form canopies over openings. 
Open-in vents deflect incoming 
air upward, shed rain to the out- 
side. You get good ventilation 
whatever the weather. And the 
sill vent guards against the 
dangerous pastime of leaning 
out of windows. 

All three types of Fencraft 
Windows—Projected, Casement 
and Combination—are designed 
to beautify both the inside and 
outside of the building. They offer 
permanently-easy operation... 
weather-tightness . .. safer clean- 
ing... firesafety ... low main- 
tenance. You can be confident 
of the high quality of Fencraft 
Windows, for they are made by 
skilled craftsmen in the shops 
of America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer. For 
full information, including types 
and sizes, mail the coupon. *® 




















FENCRAFT CCOMBINA- 
TION WINDOW—gener- 
ous fresh-air ventila- 
tion. Swing leaves de- 
flect breezes into the 
room. In-tilting sill 
vent protects against 
drafts. Both sides 
easily and safely 
washed from inside. 








FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW—safe wash- 
ing on outside, from 
inside. Easy to oper- 
ate. Interchangeable 
inside screens, pro- 
tected from outside 
dirt. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 

Education for an Industrial Age. By .Alfred 
Kahler and Ernest Hamburger. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, Ithaca, N.Y. $38.75. 

American Public Education, an Introduction. 
By Har] R. Douglass, director, college of educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, and Calvin Grieder, 
professor of education, University of Colorado. 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
City 10. Pp. 593. $4.50. 

Whither American Education? Edited by 
Allan P. Farrell. American Press Co., New 
York City. 

The Rural Community and Its School. By Lo- 
rene K. Fox. Columbia University Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, N.Y. Pp. 233. $3.25. 

Suggestions for Procedure for Missouri Boards 
of Education. By W. W. Carpenter, A. G. 
Capps and L. G. Townsend, professors of educa- 
tion. University of Missouri Bulletin No. 44, 
education series. Columbia, Mo. Pp. 88. 

Teaching in High School. By Harl R. Doug- 
lass, director, college of education, University of 
Colorado, and Hubert H. Mills, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of student 
teaching, University of Colorado. Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City 10. Pp. 627. 


$4.50. 


ANNUAL REPORT 

Your Schools. 1947 report of the Brockton, 
Mass., schools. Edwin A. Nelson, supt. 

Advancing the Education of the Hospitalized 
Child. Report of 1948 conference in conjunction 
with the A.A.S.A. National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City 
5. Pp. 96. Free. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Filmstrips. By Vera M. Falconer, consultant 
in visual presentations, New York City. Me- 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received 


Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. Pp. 
572. $65. 

Drawing by Seeing. A new development in 
teaching the visual arts through training of 
perception. By Hoyt L. Sherman, professor of 
fine arts, Ohio State University, with collab- 
oration of Ross L. Mooney and Glenn A. Fry. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. Pp. 77. $2.50. 


CURRICULUM 

Folk Dances for All. Collected and arranged 
by Michael Herman. Barnes & Noble, Ine., 105 
Fifth Ave., New York City 3. Pp. 99. $1.50. 

Botany and Our Social Economy. By Alexan- 
der C. Martin, biologist, Patuxent Research 
Refuge, Laurel, Md. National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 20 Spruce St., Boston, Mass. Pp. 30. 10 
cents. 

This Is America’s Story. By Howard B. 
Wilder, Robert P. Ludlum and Harriet McCune 
Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. $2.96. 

Anthology of Children’s Literature. Second 
edition. By Edna Johnson, Carrie E. Scott and 
Evelyn R. Sickels. Houghton Mifflin Co., River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass. $5.50. 

Martin and Judy Songs. Illlustrated. Com- 
piled by Edith Lovell Thomas. The Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. Pp. 99. $2.50. 

Movie Workers. One of fourteen Picture Fact 
Books describing occupations of today. Edited 
by Alice V. Keliher, associate professor of edu- 
cation, New York University. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York City 
3. Pp. 56. Cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ferment in Education. The problems, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of today’s universi- 
ties. A symposium at the installation of George 
Dinsmore Stoddard as president of the Univer- 
sity of Lllinois. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. $3. 


College Blue Book. Supplement to the fift! 
edition. College Blue Book, P.O. Box 211, Yon 
kers, N.Y. Pp. 36. Free to subscribers. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Toward Maturity. The psychology of chil 
development. By Marie I. Rasey, professor o 
educational psychology, Wayne University 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave 
New York City 3. Pp. 242. $3. 

Child Growth Through Education. Effectiv: 
teaching in the modern school. By Dr. Gertrud 
Hildreth, lecturer in education and psychology 
and formerly psychologist, Horace Mann 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbi: 
University. Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 10. Pp. 487. $4.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two-Way Street, the Emergence of the Publi 
Relations Counsel. An objective account o 
American public relations by Eric F. Goldman 
Bellman Publishing Co., Ine., Boston 16. Pp 
23+vii. $1.25. 


TEACHING AIDS 
Free Teaching Aids in Fourteen Subjects. 
Mimeographed. Compiled by Dr. Lili Heimers, 
director, Teaching Aids Service, New Jersey 
State Teachers College Library, Upper Mont 
elair, N.J. Pp. 53. $1. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 

The American College Dictionary. Latest rec- 
ord of the current usage of the English lan- 
guage, with special emphasis on its use in this 
country. Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart with 
the assistance of 355 authorities and specialists. 
132,000 entries, 1600 illustrations and spot maps, 
1000 groups of synonym studies, washable 
black binding. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16. Pp. 1472. $5; $6 with thumb 
index. 





Style-Master Associate Desk 
(Size 60” x 30”) 











YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. - 


NEW 





Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest 
representative. 


“Y and E” 


STEEL DESKS 


MAKE YOUR PRESENT 
OFFICE SPACE PRODUCE MORE 


Because: each desk saves 1-2/3 square feet of space. You 
an put more desks in a given space. 


Because: these desks are built to get things done. Every 
inch of the top is in easy reach. Full size, easy sliding 
drawer units are arranged for efficient working use. You 
adjust height to best working position and there is plenty 


of legroom for working comfort. 


And: “Y and E” construction pays you dividends in extra 
years of handsome service. From the baked-on Neutra- 
Tone grey finish to the attractive metal corner caps these 
desks are built for long hard wear. 


To make your present office space produce more, see 
your “Y and E” dealer. 


1040 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU BUILD 


OR MODERNIZE... 


SPECIFY 


LYON has the skilled man power 
and up-to-date manufacturing equipment 
to produce the finest of products in these 
categories. Right now the shortage of 
sheet steel is the only brake on full pro- 
duction. So we ask that you... Anticipate 
your needs as far as possible. 

In many localities School Superin- 
tendents working with their board 






LOCKERS—FOLDING 
CHAIRS - VOCATIONAL 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 





members have been able to furnish us 
with steel. On this basis, we will buy the 
steel from you and make prompt delivery 
of the pound-for-pound equivalent in 
needed equipment, (see partial list below) 
at regular published prices. 

Ask for specifications on the new LYON 
LOCKER to incorporate into your future 
building plans. 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices, 726 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 








Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


® Shelving ¢ Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors © Tool Stands 
© Lockers © Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers 
¢ Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs @ Work Benches 
* Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units 





e Flat Drawer Files 

© Shop Boxes © Service Carts © Tool Trays © Tool Boxes 

e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins’ © Desks ® Sorting Files 
© Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools © Ironing Tables 
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NEWS... 


Names in the News 
(Continued From Page 45.) 

Dr. Norman B. Johnson, professor of 
religion at Knox College, has been 
named headmaster of Park School for 
Boys at Indianapolis, succeeding John R. 
Caldow. 

Roland Dubois, 
Elwood Junior | ligh Central 
Schools, Elwood, Ind., has resigned to 
Fairmount High 


principal of the 
Grade 


become principal of 
School, Fairmount, Ind. 


J. Carter Walker, headmaster of Wood 
berry Forest School in Madison County, 





— 5: — 
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Unsurpassed for Durability 





Virginia, has retired after fifty years with 
the school which was founded by his 
father, Capt. Robert S. Walker, in 1889. 

Elias F, Starr, principal of Barr Junior 
High School, Grand Island, Neb., for 
twenty-four years, has retired. 

Mrs. L. R. Sturdivant, principal of the 
Carrboro School, Carrboro, N.C., for the 
last sixteen years, has retired. She had 
been a teacher at the school since 1913. 

Fred J. Jeffrey, principal of Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, has 
retired after forty-four years in the pub- 
lic schools as teacher and administrator. 





Panic-Proof Mechanism 


Year after year, sturdy, precision-built Schlage locks meet the rough 
treatment of the thundering herd of school children every time the 
bell rings. At the same time, young lives are safeguarded in case of 
emergency because every Schlage lock is panic-proof. An instinctive 
turn of the inside knob always opens the door. There is a Schlage lock 
to meet the exact requirements of every door of your school. 


mC LBLAGE 









See Schlage 
in Sweets Architectural File 


“ORIGINATORS OF THE: CYLIND 
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SCHLAGE 


LOCK COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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John H. Trinkle, high school principa| 
at Newman, IIl., has retired after thirty 
seven years with the school. 

G. Ray Brown, high school principal 
at Rockwell, N.C., has resigned. He had 
been with the schools of that community 
for eighteen years. 

George K. Cobb, director of physical 
education at Mexico High School, Me» 
ico, Me., has been elected principal of 
Potter Academy at Sebago Lake, Me. 

Samuel R. Bennett, high school princi 
pal at Le Roy, N.Y., has been named 
principal of the Barnum Junior High 
School at Birmingham, Mich. Supt. Mat- 
thew W. Gaffney will take over the prin- 
cipalship at Le Roy in addition to his 
regular duties. 

Robert L. Kilzer, teacher in the high 
school at Sunrise, Wyo., has been made 
principal of the Cody High School, Cody, 
Wyo. 


OTHERS... 


John Robert Ludington, professor oi 
industrial arts education at the Univer 
sity of North Carolina, has been added 
to the staff of the division of secondary 
education, U.S. Office of Education, as 
specialist for industrial arts. Leonard 
Michael Miller, director of the veterans 
advisement center at Temple University, 
has been made specialist for counseling, 
pupil personnel, and work programs. 
Dorothy McClure Merideth, instructor 
in the Laboratory School of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, is now specialist for 
social sciences and geography with the 
education office. 

E. A. Ralston, Waterloo, lowa, has 
been elected president of the Iowa As 
sociation of School Secretaries. 

Ralph E. Noble, commissioner of edu 
cation for Vermont, has been appointed 
president of Vermont Junior College at 
Montpelier. He succeeds Dr. John H. 
Kingsley, president for the last ten years, 
who has resigned. 

Dr. Finis Engleman, deputy commis- 
sioner of education for Connecticut, has 
been elected state commissioner, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Alonzo G. Grace. 

Russell Hoyt, rural school supervisor 
in Stanislaus County, California, is re- 
tiring this summer, having served in 
various school systems in and out of that 
state for thirty-one years. 

James R. Meehan, chairman of the 
business education department, Hunter 
College, has been elected president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Stephen M. Corey, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of 
Chicago, has been named professor of 
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dishwashing solution 


strength electronieally 


This compact unit controls 





Recent development of Wyandotte research 
is this unique electronic solution controller. 

Designed for use with Wyandotte Keego* 
in mechanical dishwashers, it automatically 
maintains a correct, uniform concentration 
of the washing solution. Cleaner dishes, a 
cleaner machine, free from scale, and more 
efficient use of the washing compound 
are assured. 

The control unit, pictured above, is easily 
attached to any spray-type machine. Made 
of durable stainless steel, it has only one 
moving part—a sturdy, one-piece valve 
which lifts out instantly for ready cleaning. 
* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ° 
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The controller adds washing compound 
only as demanded by the electrical conduc- 
tivity of the solution. Red and white signal 
lights show at all times that the unit is 
functioning. A minimum amount of atten- 
tion is required on the part of the operator. 

The Wyandotte Electronic Solution Con- 
troller is built to provide long service with 
little maintenance under normal conditions 
of use. 

Write today for complete information. 
Simply address the Food and Beverage 
Department, Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


| 
| 


| 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES | 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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NEWS... 


education and executive oflicer of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He relieves Dr. 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, who will con- 
tinue as head of the curriculum and 
teaching department. 

Earl A. Johnson, professor of educa- 
tion at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., has been named head of 
the education department, succeeding 
Dr. Harry N. Fitch, who resigned to 
take a teaching position at San Jose, 
Calif. 


Paul H. Davis, general secretary of 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
to serve also as general secretary of 
Teachers College. 

Francis Keppel, former assistant to the 
provost of Harvard University, has been 
appointed dean of the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard, succeeding 
Prof. Philip J. Rulon, who served as 
acting dean during the war years. 

Dr. Paul Klapper, president of Queens 
College, New York City, has resigned 
after twenty-five years in administrative 
posts, first as dean and then as president 


ARE YOU HITTING or MISSING 


OEM, : Ly 
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™ 





e « » with your Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solving your insect problem? 
The new WEST VAPOMAT—filled just once with West Vaposector 
Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of roaches and similar crawling 
insects within areas of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying insects 
in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also accomplished. 

The West Vapomat actually penetrates the “Hidden Breeding Places” 
in your building—its tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely automatic, 


ecenomical, light and easy to Operate—merely set time clock and plug 
into AC or DC outlet, no manual attendance required. 








A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of West’s 
trained specialists will quickly convince you! MAKE US 
PROVE WHAT WE SAY! WRITE US ON YOUR BUSI- 
NESS LETTERHEAD NOW! 





*West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed in 


insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


E 


DISINFECTING 


ly Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


42-16 West Street 
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of the college. He plans to return jo 
teaching, writing and consultation wor'., 
Dr. Klapper was made the first colleye 
president emeritus in the 100-year his- 
tory of the city’s colleges. 

Zach §. Henderson, dean of Georgia 
Teachers College, has been made presi- 
dent of the school. 

Dr. W. C. Jackson, chancellor of 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, has announced his retirement 
to become effective June 30, 1949. 

Dr. David Allan Robertson, president 
of Goucher College for eighteen years, 
has retired and is succeeded by Dr. 
Otto F. Kraushaar, formerly professor 
of philosophy at Smith College. 

Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, president 0! 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
N,J., since 1943, has been chosen pres: 
dent of Hamline University, St. Paul. 

Dr. Herbert J. Davis, president of 
Smith College, has tendered his resigna 
tion, to become effective in June 1949. 

Allan Bradley, principal of Cobleskil! 
Central School, Cobleskill, N.Y., has be 
come director of rural education at 
Buffalo State College for Teachers. 

Dr. Charles Watson Burts has been 
appointed president of Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga., succeeding Dr. Paul M. 
Cousins, who has joined the faculty ot 
Mercer University at Macon, Dr. Burts 
will become the eleventh president ot 
Shorter, a liberal arts college for women. 


DEATHS... 


Gilbert Russell Lyon, superintendent 
of schools at Norwich, N.Y., died June 
27 at the age of 54. 

Cornelius G. Moynihan, supervising 
principal of Fonda High School, Fonda, 
N.Y., for thirteen years, died May 22 at 
Amsterdam, N.Y. He was 45 years old. 

Dr. Frederic B. Knight, head of the 
division of education and applied psy 
chology at Purdue University since 1937, 
died June 19 at the age of 56. 

The Very Rev. Peter Anthony Brooks, 
SJ., president of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, died May 16. 

Randolph Lawrence Dacamara, prin 
cipal of Martin High School, Laredo, 
Tex., died recently when stricken with 
a cerebral hemorrhage while driving his 
car. He was 43 years old. 

Merrick A. Demorest, principal ot 
Andrew Jackson Senior High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the last twelve 
years, died late in May at the age of 51. 

Anna Shea, principal of Park Street 
School; Peekskill, N.Y., since 1909, died 
June 27. 

Irene E. Seale, principal of Glenmore 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died June | following a long illness. 
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THE MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION of PC Foam- 
glas shows its cellular structure... glass bubbles 
so:idified into big, strong, rigid blocks. In the 
millions of cells of glass-enclosed air lies the 
secret of its insulating value, 


| PITTSBURGH 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS... you insulate for good! 
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Ml FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


CORNING FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS 











It’s Waterproof! 


That is one of the main reasons why PC Foamelas 
is the permanent insulation. 


Water cannot get into or through PC Foamglas. Exhaustive immersion 

tests in the laboratory and long practical use in marine floats, rafts and 
buoys, have proved that. 

Foamglas is made of true glass, in the form of millions of minute air-filled 
closed glass cells, solidified into strong, rigid blocks. Therein lies the secret 
of its insulating efhciency. 

PC Foamglas is also fireproof, verminproof, fumeproof, and acidproof. It 
withstands humidity and is an effective vapor seal. When installed accord- 
ing to our specifications, for recommended applications, PC Foamglas re- 
tains its original insulating efhiciency permanently. 

Our current booklets describe and illustrate many applications in which 
PC Foamglas, on roofs, in walls and floors, is helping to maintain desired 
temperatures, to minimize condensation. Why not send in the cpnvenient 
coupon today? We shall be glad to forward free copies of the booklets you 
select. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Glass Blocks. 


| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Room 483-8, 632 Duquesne Way 

Please send me without obligation, your Free booklets 
| on the use of PC Foamglas Insulation for: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Roofs Lays Floors | 
i 

; | 

| 

| 


Name iy , 
Address MP hAs, 
City State 
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CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE™ 
MAPLE FLOORING 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-M 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 



















* TANGLEPROOF 
MOP STICKS | 





Reasonably 
Hl] Quiek 
| Deliveries 

















Producers of the 
Mopping Equipment || 
with the amazing || 

service record 


*& No Screws 
or Clamps 





* Nothing to 
Wear Out 


Any Size Mop 
16 to 36 oz. 

* Self-adjusting 
Spring Tension 
holds mop securely 


Write for Free 
Circular 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. sonst aicn 
7 











GEERPRES 
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‘a 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS QF BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 

WAR MEMORIALS 

AWARD PLAQUES 


for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid Bronze — are _ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 
use or future reference. 
No charge or obligation. Za AA \\ 


Ask for Catalog NS. _ aA ZA 





PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 

















INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 
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The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 
e More Comfortable 

e Easy to keep in 
place 

e Easy to move 

e Easy to keep clean 


e Helps to increase 
room capacity 
without crowding. 





Classic Movabk 

Chair Desk with 

Duo-Adjusting 
Top No. 201 






Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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10-6EAR PEELER Bapeentes 


struction. 





Built-in drawer type 
peel trap requires no ad- 
ditional floor space and 
is easy to clean. 








No-gear drive elimi- 
nates noisy gears and 
expensive and incon- 
venient replacement of 
worn parts. 


STREAMLINED, 








SPACE-SAVING DESIGN 


Here is the ultimate in functional design and engineering 
achievement. These revolutionary new Blakeslee Peelers use 
far less floor space. Their streamlined, smooth lines permit 
easier cleaning and are more easily adaptable to any kitchen 
layout. Door opening can be easily adjusted to four different 
positions. Also furnished with long legs for direct discharge 
into a sink. 


DON’T THROW AWAY 
‘¢. BUSHEL OF EVERY 5! 


Hand peeling is costly .. 






. wastes 20% 
of potatoes and vegetables. Blakeslee- 
Built Peelers are made with an abra- 
; sive disc and abrasive 
esse side walls in the peeling 

. chamber. This makes 
possible a more rapid 
and thorough peeling... 
eliminates ‘“‘flats’” ... 
removes only the thin 
saves all 
of the vegetable and its 
precious food value for 
serving. Cut cost! Start 
saving today witha 
Blakeslee no-gear Peeler. 


coat? BLARESLEE 


DISHWASHERS e PEELERS * MIXERS 


outer skin... 








G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 


1, July 1948 








_—Gives you 
The finest tn 
FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT 


PLAN 


EFFICIENTLY. . it’s more economical — 
. Before you invest — INVESTIGATE! 


‘Lastom- elt by Southeru™ 


. Preliminary Analysis and Planning. 


. Designing, Engineering and Expert 
Fabrication. 


. Precision Installation. 


Before making your decision, 
consult your Southern dealer, our field 


engineering offices, or write us for cooperation. 


outhern EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 














* BRILLO. 
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Modern way to save time 
and effort yet have brighter, 
more beautiful floors. For 
all floors—hardwood, lino- 
leum, composition, rubber 
or asphalt tile. All grades. 


MAIL TODAY! 


FLOOR PADS 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Please send FREE folder on BRILLO Steel Wool FLOOR PADS. 


Name. 2 a -s 


Srect..._.. : 
City & State he 





BROTHERS 
Sacer 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 








An HONOR to make it— 


A PRIVILEGE to sell it— 
A PLEASURE to use it 


Jhe HOLMES 
OC “Roy” 
hol 














For the last 
year ‘’REX”’ 
production has 
been inadequate 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 
high and low frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


s ‘MAGI-TRAYS’ IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


PROTECT FOODS — CONSERVE SPACE 


You save money when your stored foods stay fresh and flavor- 
ful longer — and these sanitary plastic boxes are specially 
designed to retain foods’ wholesome freshness and natural 
flavor! “Magi-Trays” are acid-proof, odorless . . . easy to clean. 
Transparent, they save precious time — your kitchen staff can 
find what they want quickly. They conserve refrigerator 
space ... keep everything in ship-shape order! 

Always, you may depend on DON for a wealth of equip- 
ment that cuts costs — saves time — makes kitchen tasks 
easier — table service more attractive. Refrigerators, ranges, 
griddles, fryers, breilers. Chinaware, glassware, cutlery, linens. 

50,000 ITEMS SOLD BY DON — AND ALWAYS, SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK. Write for the DON 
salesman to call. In Chicago, Phone CALumet 1300, 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Ill 


2201 S. LaSalle St. Dept. 16 
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Only One Moving Part 


They are safe 
both ways! 


Bathers can really relax and enjoy the 
best shower they ever had if the tempera- 
ture is regulated by Powers. 


There is no danger of scalding... no 
») slipping and falling while trying to dodge 


+ ~—an unexpected shot of hot or cold water. 





Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers give 
two way protection... against pressure 
changes caused by use of nearby showers, 
| flush valves and faucets ...and against 





P temperature changes in water supply lines. 














Cut fuel and water bills with Powers 
Mixers. Bathers waste no time or hot and 
» cold water while waiting for a shower at 
aR Be the right temperature. Phone or write our nearest 
| office for Circular H547. 


» THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
: CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2754 Greenview Ave.—Phone Buckingham 7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St.—Phone Eldorado §5-2050 


basta LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth St.—Phone Drexel 2394 
948 


POWERS 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 
and experience are your assurance of sound 
investment when you buy equipment made 


by... Medart of St. Louis. 
MEDART MAKES... 


Steel Lockers © Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
sium Apparatus ¢ Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops © Basket!/sall Score- 
boards @ and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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3535 DEKALB STREET 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOUR! 
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N ew! PORTABLE 
TRANSCRIPTION 


PLAYER 
P. A. SYSTEM 


NEWCOMB TR-16: The first real improvement in a tran- 


scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 
thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance 
and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712” 
diameter at 33/3 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 
only 16%” x 16%” x 12”. 


Snvestigate this ‘ibvasived player aia 
write today for full particulars 


oe 4 
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AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 





_Announcing : 


3 
THE NEW ram 4 SIMPLIFIED 
(PHYSICAL) LANDTYPE CULTURAL 


Map of the World 


Continuing our plan of simplification in visual aids for 
schools, Cram now offers this simplified landtype cultural 
map of the world. Designed to make geography teaching 
easier and more effective, much of the detail in the old 
style school world maps has been eliminated. We believe 
it is more important for beginners and intermediates to 
form sound basic concepts of our world than it is for 
them to be exposed to a great mass of general and 
detailed information—much of which beginners cannot 
understand. 


This new Cram map tells the geographical story at a 
glance. Produced on Goode’s projection, which lends 
itself admirably to simplification, students get a sense of 
the roundness of the earth, and can easily visualize the 
various landtypes, mountains, drainage, lowlands, etc. 


The map is 51 inches wide and printed in eight (8) colors. 
It indicates the location of the world’s principal cities, 
canals, etc., and also shows equal area and the true 
relative sizes of land masses. Other Cram landtype 
cultural maps available include the U.S. and all con- 
tinents. Write for descriptive material and prices. 





FRE e Cram’s Classroom Classics, Vol 
¢ III, No. 2 will be sent on request 


The George F. Cram Company, Ine. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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YOU’LL BE SURPRISED 


WHAT ¢l0ffs" COST 


If students select their own locker locks about 
20% have to be cut off every year, wasting hours 
of staff and student time. Solve your locker 
problem by standardizing on Dudley Locks . 
dependable, Master-Charted for quick opening 
by an authorized person. 





RD-2 


pon OT 


You'll get years 
of service from 


This lock is rugged, precision-built to 
stand up under student abuse . ' 
rotating combination dial . . . no key 
to lose . . . easy to open if you know 
the right one of 64,000 possible com 
binations . . . a mighty tough cus- 
tomer if you don’t . . . dial spins off 
combination numbers, locking is auto- 
matic when hasp is pushed home. 


@ Schoolwide pro- 
tection without 
budget expense. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 710, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ili. 





of Self-Financing 
Plan. 





Your school can do it, too! 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon’s ‘‘LIGHT ON 
GROWING CHILDREN,”’ reprinted from 
Architectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 
specifications will be furnished according 

to the Harmon Technique without 
cost or obligation. 







NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO, 
3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9 


the light-reflective 
paint for interiors 
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—A Finnell scRUBBER-VACUUM 
DOES ALL...at BIG Savings in Labor Costs! 


Clean floors—always the mirror of good manage- 
ment—are even more revealing when the cleaning 
is done with a Finneil Combination Scrubber- 
Vacuum. Especially large-area floors. They tell a 
story of big savings effected in labor costs. For 
example, the Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum illustrated 
above, with one or two operators, does a cleaning 
job better in half the time it takes a crew of six to 
eight using separate equipment for scrubbing and 
picking up. This Self-Propelled Finnell is a com- 
plete cleaning unit all in one—applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a 
cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell offers several Combination Scrubber- 
Vacuum Machines, and also a full line of Portable 
Floor-Maintenance Machines. In fact, Finnell makes 
equipment for every type of floor care—wet scrub- 
bing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing. and pol- 
ishing—and in sizes designed to fit specific needs. 
Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers specially 
developed for the greater speed of mechanical 
scrubbing ... and Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories 
for every need. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available for training 
your maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. For consultation, free floor survey, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 207 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 






| FINNELL 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneer and Spccialists wn 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 


/ PRINCIPAL 
anal 33 
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Models of streamlined 
beauty —of unmatched effi- 
ciency and sturdy, ser- 


vice-giving construction. 


More style, more metal, more strength. 
Sharpens standard size pencils. Has i5 
cutting edge, twin milling BOSTON speed 
cutters, Nickel plated or transparent 
receptacle. 








<@BOSTON KS 


More style, more metal, more strength. 
Streamlined, BOSTON Speed Cutters, 
8-pencil size guide — nickel plated or 
transparent receptacle. 


LOM MO} \ 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS 










HUNT PENS 
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ARCHER 








es PORTABLE 


DENTAL 
CHAIR 


Once more available, this 60 Ib. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and stee 


| construction. Write 
for details. ° 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MR. SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


Do you want to handle the fastest selling specialty item 
on the school market this summer? Permco Paper-Saver 
Toilet Tissue Holders give you the answer. Every city and 
county school superintendent is in the market. Miami 
ordered 3,000; Louisville 500. They’ve got to be good to 
sell like this. Industries, municipal buildings and hospitals 
also buy heavily. 

MR. VISUAL EDUCATION DEALER 


Do you want to really build up your accessory business 
this summer? Mastercraft Du Pont Tontine blackout and 
transparent shades provide the answer. We offer exception- 
ally attractive discount. 


MR. SCHOOL SALESMAN 


Do you want to double your income this summer? You 
can easily do it by representing us on Permco Paper-Saver 
Toilet Tissue Holders, Mastercraft Du Pont Tontine 
shades, Mastercraft stage equipment, and Electro-Time 
Program Clocks. 


MR. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Do you want to get the best and take no chances? Order 
any quantity Permco Paper-Saver Toilet Tissue Holders. 
They may be returned for full credit at any time within 30 
days if you are not completely satisfied in every respect. 


Wire or write for details 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


(Wholesale Division) 


14-16-18-20 Glenwood Ave. Raleigh, N. C. 
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TelKee is simple a 
effective. 
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3 It is the perfect 
system for know- 


ing your keys—kn 
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“ing where they are 


when you want 
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KEY TROUBLES NOW 
DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 





Ke 


SYSTEM 


Visir 


is the Answer! 


Write for Circular 


P. 0. Moore, Inc. 


303 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 

















TelKee retains a 
Reserve - Pattern 
Key — never loaned 
Tells you to whom 
ther keys have been 


oaned. 


Your keys are 
identified only by 
the special TelKee 
Cross Index—Positive 


Control. 


New instruction 

booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 
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Honor Your Heroes Into the Ages! 




















ltt, 


Perpetuate Their Deeds in 


FOREVER - LIVING BRONZE 

















Bronze—'the metal of countless to- 
morrows’ will immortalize those who 
FREE served in World War Il. 
waite cor fa TABLETS BY NEWMAN 
colorful book Internationally famous for fine quality 
showing un- since 1882, genuine hand-chased cast 
limited bronze plaques by NEWMAN record 
styles and the names of your student heroes for 
sizes. emulation by posterity. 
NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum 
and stainless steel letters, doors, entrances, 
railings, grilles, etc. 
66 — 
\ YEARS DS 





YOUNG 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 





Dept. 26 Cincinnecti 3, Ohio 
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ENJOY SIMPLIFIED 


LOCKER CONTROL 





NATIONAL LOCh 


COMBINATION LOCKS 


NATIONAL LOCK combination shackle locks, 
together with our FREE Lock Record Book, offer 
you an effective system of LOCKER CONTROL — 
a means of simplified, yet complete, supervision 
that's vitally impwrtant to locker security. 
The NATIONAL LOCK Record Book is 
a handsome leatherette binder containing 
loose-leaf charts for all essential informa- 
tion. Exceedingly popular, it is provided 
FREE with each order for 100 or more locks. 


No. 68-265 Self-Locking Shackle Lock 


Attractive. Built to last. Dial is locked against ro- 
tation when open. Combination is disturbed when 
shackle is closed. Dials to three numbers. Not 
masterkeyed. Ideal for a wide range of school uses. 


flo. 68-264 Masterkeyed Self-locking Shackle Lock 


Has double steel construction with stainless steel 
case. Dial finished in black enamel. Numerals 
and gradations in white enamel. Self-locking. Has 


special masterkey feature for authorized opening. 


| \ 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOIS il 
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 Dualor Triple Channel Facilities _ 


ne Centralized 
SC 160 Radio-Sound System 


... Offers every desirable 
Program Service . . . Provides 








This superb activity integrator for modern schools pro- 
vides the most complete audio facilities (Radio, Phono- 
graph and Microphone) ever incorporated in a Centralized 
School Sound System. Provides instant, versatile, complete 
coverage of your entire school plant. From a single central 
point, you can control, guide and stay constantly in touch 
with all activities. Designed to serve your school faithfully 
and completely today—and for the years to come. 


Advanced Features for Maximum Benefits: 


e Distributes radio, phonograph or microphore programs to any 
selected rooms or all rooms. Capacity up to 160 rooms. 


¢ One model offers Dual Channel facilities which permit inter- 
communication with any room, simultaneously with any pro- 
gram service directed to any other group of rooms. A second 
model offers Triple Channel facilities which permit intercom- 
munication with any room, simultaneously with two separate 
programs directed to two different groups of rooms. 


High Fidelity Radio—one or two as desired. Covers both AM 
(Standard broadcast) and new FM band (including civic educa- 
tional frequencies). 


Dual-Speed Transcription Type Phonograph—plays all records, 
including 16” educational transcriptions. 


Six Microphone Circuits. 

Powerful paging coverage. Has Master Emergency Call button; 
operates regardless of any control or switch settings. 

¢ Program Timer—automatically turns on radio program when 
desired. 


¢ Beautiful Scholastic-style console cabinet. 


The RAULAND SC160 System offers a rare flexibility of design, 
superb tone quality, and complete trouble-free dependability. 
Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND 
$C160 System can integrate the activities and enhance the edu- 
cational program of your school. Write us today. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





RADIO ® SOUND e TELEVISION @ RADAR ee COMMUNICATIONS 
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Needle Spray Regular Spray P. Flood Spray 
for stimulation for relaxation for no-splash rinse = | 


The Speakman Anystream-Sentinel Combination is 





Find out more about this sensational 
Speakman Anystream Head—Sentinel 
Valve Shower Combination. Available 


sis; ; in both concealed and exposed models, 
it is ideal for homes, apartments, 


d Vs hotels, schools, institutions. Write for 
WwW ov literature. Address Dept. BVA. 





“Established in 1869” 


@)  SpEAKMAN 


SHOWERS & FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 








$-1700—S peakman Concealed Sentinel Shower 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 92. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Tablet Arm Chair 





An interesting feature of the new 


tablet arm chair No. 310 developed by 
Peabody is the redesigned tablet arm 
which 


the entire surface 


eliminates waste space, utilizes 


area for a natural 
writing position, permits easier ingress 
and egress and yet holds the writing sur- 
face far enough to the left for comfort- 
able work. 

Designed especially as a lecture room 


high 


schools and colleges, features of the new 


unit particularly suitable for 
chair include a heavy cast base, solid 
wood tablet arm supported in a firm 
position by a heavy gauge steel support 
at the front and fastened securely to a 
flange which is an integral part of the 
malleable iron back rail support, and 
comfortable 5/4 maple saddle seat and 
steam bent maple rails to promote good 
posture. This sturdy, fixed lecture room 
unit is built for long wear, even under 
severe usage. The Peabody Company, 
Dept. NS, North Ind. 
(Key No. 488) 


Manchester, 





Improved Safway Grandstand and 
Bleacher Equipment 


Structural changes make the im- 
proved Safway grandstand and bleacher 
equipment more easily handled. Truss- 
work system structural members have 


been lightened without decreasing the 
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strength of the individual members or 
the complete stand. The new method 
of supporting the planks increases the 
width of the walkway, thus permitting 
easier access to the stands and greater 
spectator comfort. A simplified method 
of fastening planks speeds erecting and 
dismantling and eliminates possibility 
of interference. 

The re-designed equipment is engi- 
neered to combine easy, rapid erection 
with the ultimate in safety and dura- 
bility while providing the utmost in 
visibility and comfort for spectators. 
The units are built to individual re- 
quirements for space and seating and 
can be made for large or small installa- 
tions. They are tested and approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Safw7y 
Steel Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 6228 W. 
State St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. (Key No. 
459) 





Improved SoundScriber 


the 


Dictation Machine is 


Four of SoundScriber 
Disc 


the result of exhaustive research into 


Series 


Electronic 


the performance and actual use of the 
machine. The improved machine is 
available in the desk model finished in 
walnut with a built-in loud-speaker and 
a choice of microphones and the porta- 
ble recorder finished in either leather or 
Fabrikoid covered case with a choice of 
extension or hand microphone. 

The transcriber can be used with the 
SoundScriber soft patented 
Toneband or stethoscope-type Monoset 
and has instantaneous start-stop and 
The fea- 
tures electromagnetic recording head, 
feather-light pressure playback head, 
dynamic speaker and the telephone re- 
cording feature for making an accurate 


speaker, 


accurate backspacing. unit 


record of important telephone conversa- 
tions. The machine can also be used 
for speech training, language instruc- 
tion, seminars and classroom training. 
The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NS, 
146 Munson St., New Haven 4, Conn. 
(Key No. 490) 


Vestal Wax Remover 


Old wax can be removed from floors 
without injury or damage to linoleum, 
asphalt tile, rubber tile, terrazzo, ce- 
ment or wood with the new Vestal 
Wax Remover. The product also cleans 
the surface, leaving a slight, protective 
film. It is available in containers rang 
ing from 5 to 50 gallons. Vestal, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 4963 Manchester Ave., St. 
Louis, 10, Mo. (Key No. 491) 





Baseboard Convector 


The U. S. Fin-Ray Baseboard Con- 
vector is a new fin-type steel radiator 
enclosed with a grilled steel covering 
plate which is installed around the base 
of the walls of a room in place of the 
usual baseboard. The new unit is de- 
signed to distribute heat evenly over the 
wall and window areas, thus providing 
even temperatures without draft. It can 
be installed in new or remodelled build- 
ings and the front cover of the con- 
vector, which can be easily removed 
for cleaning when necessary, can be fin- 
ished to harmonize with the general 
color scheme of the room. 

The Fin-Ray Baseboard Convector is 
designed to increase heat transfer and 
make heat flow more uniform. Made 
of high quality steel pipe and rugged, 
tempered steel fins, the construct‘on of 





the unit ensures constant rigidity of fin 
to pipe under varying temperatures. 
United States Radiator Corp., Dept. NS, 
Detroit 31, Mich. (Key No. 492) 
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SalFrann “400” Dishwasher 





The new SalFrann “400” dishwasher 
is designed to handle 34 full racks of 
dishes per hour for washing, rinsing 
The rack of dirty 


dishes, glasses or silverware is placed on 


and air drying. 


the hydraulic lift track and lowered 
automatically into the cleaning cham- 
ber. A turn of the electric switch starts 
the spray of cleansing detergent solu- 
tion, the rinse lever releases a steriliza- 
tion spray of hot rinse water and the 
turn of a handle brings the clean dishes 
to table level. 

The machine is designed to clean 
dishes, glasses and silverware with ease 
and speed and to be easily cleaned it- 
self. Drainings are carried off through 
a direct sewer connection, strainer trays 
in the wash compartment catch and 
hold large particles and a removable 
screen protects the pump intake. The 
flat top of the hydraulic lift serves as 
an additional service table top between 
washing operations. Thermo Cuber Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 3260 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 51. (Key No. 493) 





Hidalift Sash Balance 


A completely balanced window sash 
which permits finger-touch opening ot 
windows is the description given of the 
new Hidalift Sash Balance. This device, 
which is installed in the sash out of 
sight, has a lifting quality which makes 
it easy to open heavy windows while at 
the same time it eliminates drafts since 
it is weathertight. Tension is easily ad- 
justed without removing the sash or 
screws and the Hidalift is designed for 
long, trouble-free use. It can be installed 
in new windows and for modernizing 
old ones. The Turner & Seymour Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, Torrington, Conn. (Key 
No. 494) 





Oakite Composition No. 83 


Because of a special protective ingre- 
dient, Oakite Composition No. 83 is 
designed for manual cleaning operations 


90 


where effectiveness in cleaning and 
mildness on the skin are desirable. It 
is soapless and has a special emulsifying 
which _in- 
creases its detergent properties. It is 


surface-active ingredient 
safe on sensitive metal surfaces, leaves 
no greasy film, and does not cause irri- 
tation and chapping of the user’s hands. 
Oakite Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 118A 
Thames St., New York 6. (Key No. 
495) 


All-Purpose Floor Machine 


The new “Floorite” all-purpose floor 
machine is a compact, easily handled 
unit which will scrub, wax and polish 
all types of floors. It can be quickly 
converted for rug scrubbing and other 
wet scrubbing operations by attaching a 
special tank, 

The new model has a 12 inch diam 
eter brush and a newly designed, com 
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pact Lo-Hite 4 h.p. motor which is 5 
inches tall. This permits its use under 
low spaces. It is also designed for more 
quiet operation, has insulated dual safety 
switch, improved type hand grips, self 
raising 3 inch rubber wheels, extra-heavy 
rubber bumper and 34 foot rubber exten 
sion cord. United Floor Machine Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 7600 S. Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago 19. (Key No. 496) 





Masonry Water Repellent 


A colorless water repellent that pene 
trates into masonry, known as Rainchek, 
is designed to give permanent protection 
to cement blocks, concrete, brick, tile 
and stucco against moisture and water. 
The manufacturer states that Rainchek 
will not evaporate or wash away from 
the treated surface and that it guards 
against water seepage, protects outside 
walls, prevents masonry disintegration 
and controls dusting of cement floors. 
Protection Products Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Kalamazoo 99, Mich. (Key No. 497) 





No-Roll “Compacto” 


A new package of unique design has 
been developed for the Junior No-Rol! 
crayon. Known as the No-Roll “Com 
pacto,” the package holds 24 crayons 
and is divided in such a manner that 
the top of the box slides down over th 
bottom section to expose the crayons. Th: 
angled floor of the package exposes eac! 
of the three rows of crayons on a dit 
ferent level, permitting easy selection o 
the desired color. The Milton Bradley 
Co., Dept. NS, Springfield, Mass. (Ke) 
No. 498) 





Stainless Steel Sinks 


‘ 


The new “Value Line” stainless stee 
sinks developed by Blickman have round 
corners and are of seamless welded con 
struction. Available in one, two or threc 
compartments, each sink may be had 
with any one of four drainboard ar 
rangements. Made of 18-8 stainless stee| 
for heavy-duty service, the sinks should 
serve well for general utility in the 
school as well as in the Home Eco 
nomics department. §. Blickman, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Weehawken, N. J. (Key No. 
499) 


Postal Duplicator 


The National Postal Duplicator is a 
miniature duplicating machine six inches 
high, weighing 234 pounds. It is de- 
signed for use with post cards 3 by 5 
and 4 by 6 inches in size. Rubber suc- 
tion feet keep it firmly in place when in 
use and the machine is operated by 
merely turning the handle after stencil 
has been cut and inserted. As many as 
20,000 post card size reproductions can 
be run from one stencil. 

The miniature duplicator comes com- 
plete with suppply kit containing sten- 
cils, stylus, ink, brush, writing plate 
and instruction sheet. It is low in price 





and carries a written guarantee against 
mechanical defects for two years. Har- 
glen Corp., Dept. NS, 7466 Santa Mon- 
ica Blud., Los Angeles 46, Calif. (Key 
No. 500) 
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Westinghouse Water Coolers 


Westinghouse is announcing a new 
line of seven hermetically-sealed water 
coolers designed to meet every need. 
hey will feature automatic pressure reg- 
ulator for maintaining constant stream 
height regardless of variations of local 
water pressure; new type orifice on bub- 
bler to prevent squirting and malicious 
water damage; foot pedal operation for 
convenience and sanitation, and remov- 
able front panel for easier access to all 
mechanical parts. 

The coolers will be finished in blue- 
gray enamel and, except for one china 
top model, all units will have 1 piece, 
splashproof tops of stainless steel. Pro- 
vision is made on the new models for 
adding a chrome plated glass filler when 
desired. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Dept. NS, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. (Key No. 501) 

o 





Non-Inflammable Paint Remover 


Savogran Non-Inflammable Remover 
is designed to meet Federal specifications 
for non-inflammability and to remove 
all paint, varnish, shellac, enamel, lac 
quer and synthetic finishes. It is in 
heavy cream form that stays wet and 
stays in place on upright surfaces and 
requires no after wash. The Savogran 
Co., Dept. NS, India Wharf, Boston 10, 
Mass. {Key No. 502) 





Lathurshelf Soap Dispenser 


The Lathurshelf provides a combina 
tion shelf and soap dispenser. Made of 
18-8 polished stainless steel to do away 
with rusting or tarnishing, the unit is 
available in one or two basin sizes and 
contains a large supply of liquid soap. 
Creamy lather is dispensed by a push 
button so designed as to prevent leak 
age or dripping and the snap lock on 
the cover can be opened only with the 
key supplied to those in charge of main- 
tenance. 

The unit is attractive in appearance 





while serving its double purpose as shelf 
and dispenser. It has a capacity of a 
half gallon of liquid soap, the level of 
which is indicated by a visible gauge. 


The shelf is 20 inches long, 4% inches 
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wide and 2 inches high and is available 
with either one or two lather valves. 
American Dispenser Company, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. (Key No. 503) 





Chocolate Dispenser 


The new Amcoin hot chololate urns 
have the All-Glass interior feature of 
Amcoin coffee urns. Automatic agitation 
keeps the chocolate thoroughly mixed, 
thus giving each cup served the same 
consistency. Thermostatic control keeps 
the chocolate at the right temperature 
and the new urns, one and two gallon 
capacity, save time and effort in service 
while providing a uniformly mixed bev- 
erage. Amcoin Corp., Dept. NS, 1148 
Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. (Key No. 
504) 





Citrus and Vegetable Juicers 


Newly developed juicers for citrus 


fruits and all deciduous fruits and vege- 





tables have been announced by California 
Juice-Master Company. All juices in 


the fruit or vegetable are strained from 
the pulp into a bowl and the pulp is 
forced out through an. expulsion spout. 
These operations are entirely automatic, 
including feeding the fruit or vegetable 
into the juicer, and the juicers are con- 
tinuous in operation, it being unneces- 
sary to stop to remove pulp or seeds 
during the process. 

The juicers are made of highly pol- 
ished, food-processing machinery alumi- 
num alloy with all parts, which come 
in contact with the juices, of stainless 
steel. A stainless steel rotating basket 
strains the juices into a stainless steel 
bowl in a process that gets all the valu- 
able elements out of fruits or vegetables. 
All varieties of fruits and vegetables can 
be turned into juice by these automatic 
extractors. California Juice-Master Co., 
Dept. NS, 690 Market St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. (Key No. 505) 


Scribe Visualizer 








The Scribe Visualizer is a device for 
projecting upon a screen prepared copy 
and illustrations as well as extemporane- 
ous notes and explanations. The machine 
is simple to operate, has few moving 
parts and only two adjustments which 
are made by convenient knobs. Images 
are projected through the back of a spe- 
cial screen so that the instructor faces 
his audience and it is not necessary to 
darken the room to operate the device. 

The teacher sits at her table or desk, 
facing the class, inserts prepared mate- 
rial, makes notes and marks as desired 
with an ordinary grease pencil and 
makes necessary comments and explana- 
tions. A fresh writing surface is ex- 
posed by the turn of a knob within 
easy reach of the left hand. The stand- 
ard screen is 30 by 3714 inches in size 
and a larger screen is available for larger 
rooms. The unit is sturdy, light weight, 
and practical in operation, The Visual- 
izer Company, Dept. NS, 170 S. Bev- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. (Key 
No. 506) 





Weldwood Fireproof Door 


Incombustible Kaylo insulation — is 
used as the solid core of the new Weld- 
wood fireproof door. Standard hard- 
wood faces and cross banding are lami- 
nated to the core with Tego Film water- 
proof glue and the door is completely 
bonded on all four edges with solid 
hardwood to match the faces. It will 
be available in 1%4 inch thicknesses in 
all standard sizes and with a variety of 
hardwood faces. 

The new fireproof door has been 
tested by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
approved for a one-hour fire rating in 
Class B and C interior openings, in 
vertical shafts, corridors and room par- 
titions. The door also responded satis 
factorily to strength and operating tests. 
U. S. Plywood Corp., Dept. NS, 55 W. 
44th St., New York 18. (Key No. 507) 
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Product Literature 


e A system for the procurement by ac- 
credited schools of electric appliances 
for home economics departments at ap- 
proximately half their retail price, with 
an arrangement to replace them annually 
at no extra cost, has been announced 
by Hotpoint, Inc., 5800 W. Taylor St., 
Chicago 44. This new national Electric- 
Education program will be available to 
high schools and colleges in cooperation 
with local electric companies. (Key No. 
(508) 


e A simplified accounting system for 
internal school accounting is described 
in a leaflet issued by Doubleday Bros. & 
Co., 241 E. Michigan Ave., Kalamazoo 
3, Mich. 
tem, which works in conjunction with 
and 


This simplified, looseleaf sys 
the central treasurer’s set of books 
gives an accurate check on club or 
organization finances while giving good 
bookkeeping practice to student treas 
urers, also relieves group or room ad 
visers of full responsibility and, when 
used properly, indicates to outside sup 
pliers that authorized purchases or com 
mitments are being made, The system 
is designed for accuracy and simplicity 
and the descriptive sheet and sample 
forms should prove of interest to school 
administrators, department heads an] 


organization leaders. (Key No. 509) 


© “Available Now, a New Service for 
Microfilming All Business Records” is 
the title of a leaflet issued by the Micro- 
film Division of Bell & Howell, 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1. Detailed infor- 
mation on this service and its advan- 
tages in saving of time and storage space 


are discussed. (Key No. 510) 


e “Devoe Painting Guide’ is the ttle 
of a book, written to ensure the proper 
use of paint and related materials, by 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 44th St. 
& First New York 17. The 
method of painting each major type of 
surface is given, together with spread 
ing rates, drying time, surface prepara 
tion and a short description of the prod 


Ave., 


ucts recommended. The booklet is fully 
indexed for quick reference and sells at 
5U cents a copy. (Key No. 511) 


® The Cleveland Range Co., 3333 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, has 
recently issued an attractive new 4 
page catalog insert giving specific in- 
formation on the Steam-Chef compart- 
The 
and models of both the direct connected 
type and the steam generating types 
which produce their own steam from 


ment steam cooker. various sizes 


gas or electricity are described, with in- 
formation on the performance of these 
cookers. (Key No. 512) 
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e The Weisway Cabinet Showers are 
illustrated and described in a folder re- 
cently issued by Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Specifications, typi- 
cal floor plans, construction and general 
information are given on several models. 


(Key No. 513) 


* Information and data necessary for 
the proper selection of air diffusers are 
contained in the new catalog and engi- 
neering data book on “Kno-Draft Ad- 
justable Air Diffusers” issued by the 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., 114 E. 
32nd St., New York 16. 
Bulletin K-20, the new handbook gives 
full catalog data as well as information 


Known as 


of a general nature on the subject of 
air diffusion. (Key No. 514) 


° The new 1948 catalog issued by the 
Franklin-Lee Company, 215 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21, gives full information 
on its line of furniture and equipment 
for educational institutions. In addition 
to school chairs, tables, cafeteria equip- 


ment and filing equipment, the catalog 


also lists steel and wood dormitory and 


lounge furniture. (Key No. 515) 


eA Non-Theatrical Catalog of 
16 mm. sound films has been issued by 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., RKO Bldg., 
New York 20. This is the second edi- 
tion of this attractive catalog designed 


to assist those responsible for the selec- 


new 


tion of educational or recreational mo- 
tion pictures to choose those best suited 
to their use. In addition to descriptive 
information on the films, the catalog 
contains helpful information on book- 
ing, policy, film rating and other details. 


(Key No. 516) 


e The advantages of using Aquatone in 
the treatment of swimming pool water 
are covered in a pamphlet issued by 
Creative Chemical Co., 4618 Friend- 
ship Ave., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. The uses 
of this product, which softens the water, 
prevents eye irritations, neutralizes the 
causticity of chlorine-treated water, re- 
presses algae formation and acts as a 
solvent for greasy contaminatives, 1s 
described in detail. (Key No. 517) 


e A compact slide-rule guide for proper 
floor finishing and maintenance is 
offered by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.. 
Racine, Wis. Known as “Johnson’s 
3-Step Floor Finishing Selector,” the 
guide is designed for those responsible 
for floor finishing and maintenance and 
is operated by merely moving the slide 
up or down. Information on the proper 
finishing materials, application methods 
and reasons for them are given. (Key 


No. 518) 





® The new leaflet on “Terrazzo” issued 
by the National Terrazzo & Mosaic As- 
sociation, Inc., 1420 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C., contain: 
shortform specifications, advantages o! 
terrazzo for floors, bases and wainscots 
diagrammatic drawings of terrazzo uses. 
information on what terrazzo is and 
illustrations showing its use in corri- 
dors and lobbies, for wainscot and walls 
and other uses. (Key No. 519) 


® The third edition of ‘Modern School 
Plans” has been issued by Horn Brothers, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. This 48 page book, 
giving floor plans, descriptive informa- 
tion and photographs of school build- 
ings of various types, is designed to 
assist those planning new school build- 
ings and is available at $1 per copy. 
(Key No. 520) : 
° A four page catalog in full color has 
been published by the Danbury Rubber 
Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn., on “Dan- 
bury Rubber Tile.” Twenty-three of 
the 27 Danbury tile colors are illus- 
trated as well as 15 different floor de- 
signs in actual color, including several 
designs submitted by architects. (Ke) 
No. 521) 

* The new “Battery Service Manual” 
issued by Thomas A. Edison, 


porated, Kearney, N.J., will prove par- 
ticularly helpful to those responsible 


Incor- 


for power maintenance and school bus 
service. (Key No. 522 


Film Releases 


“Color” and “University of Flying,” 2 
reels, 16 mm. sound. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York 20. (Key No. 523) 


“How to Write Your Term Papers,” 
“How to Judge Facts,” “What Is a Con- 
tract?” “Federal Taxation” and “Every- 
day Courtesy,” all 1 reel, sound, color 
or black and white. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 524) 


“Your National Gallery,” 16 mm. sound. 
United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 525) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Charles Beseler Company, manufacturer 
of opaque projection equipment, has 
moved to greatly enlarged quarters at 
60 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J. The 
new facilities, designed to meet the in- 
creased demand for opaque projectors, 
include a projection theater, modern 
testing laboratories and executive offices. 
(Key No. 526) 
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Garland Restaurant Range No. 83-2 showing one 
available arrangement ~- two hot top sections, 
one open grate section with griddle and broiler. 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges ¢ Broilers + Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles +*..€ounter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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| HONEYWELL Cocctzole 


No matter which phase of school operation is your direct concern, Honeywell 





automatic control offers distinct benefits. From the standpoint of the school 
plant itself, heating, ventilating and air conditioning equipment operates more 
efficiently and with important fuel savings. In the classroom, improved conditions 
guard the pupils’ health, contribute to ideal study conditions. And for the faculty, 


automatic control means complete freedom from attention to temperature regulation. 


Call on Honeywell for consultation about every kind of automatic control 
need. From classroom heating and ventilating to refrigeration in the cafeteria, 
Honeywell makes controls—both electric and pneumatic—for every purpose. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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